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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— >--—- 

OR the moment the fog of uncertainty has lifted in 

Russia. The autocracy has exercised its power, and chosen 
the path of forcible repression. Last Sunday a Ukase by the 
Emperor was published dissolving the Duma, and ordering the 
convocation of a new Assembly on March 5th, 1907. M. 
Goremykin is relieved of his post, to be succeeded by M. Stoly- 
pin, the Minister of the Interior. Large bodies of troops have 
been concentrated in St. Petersburg, in order that the capital, in 
official language, may be placed in a state of “ proper protec- 
tion,” and a number of the Opposition newspapers have been 
suppressed. On Sunday the Duma buildings were closed, and 
the entrances guarded by police,—the visible sign of the end 
of the quasi-Constitutional régime. The Czar in his Ukase 
cites the reasons which led him to summon the Duma, and 
declares that he has been cruelly disappointed. “The repre- 
sentatives of the nation, instead of applying themselves to the 
work of productive legislation, have strayed into spheres 
beyond their competence, and have been making inquiries 
into the acts of local authorities established by ourselves, and 
have been making comments upon the imperfections of the 
fundamental laws, which can only be modified by our Imperial 
will. In short, the representatives of the nation have under- 
taken really illegal acts, such as appealing to the nation.” 
The result has been a general state of unrest, and reform is 
only possible “under conditions of perfect order and tran- 
quillity.” This mischief-making Duma is therefore dissolved, 
and the Czar calls upon all classes to “unite for the regenera- 
tion of our holy Fatherland.” The Ukase is, of course, the 
Government’s reply to the Duma’s agrarian policy. Unless 
the lessons of history are of no account, the Czar will find 
that he has taken the precipice path. 








St. Petersburg being practically under martial law, a large 
number of the Members of the Duma withdrew at once to 
Viborg, in Finland, to consider their position. On Monday 
they issued a Manifesto, which was signed by every Deputy 
present except Count Heyden and M. Stakhovitch. The 
Manifesto points out that the Duma had only demanded 
what was inherent in its Constitution,—the dismissal of 
irresponsible Ministers. Its agrarian policy was forced upon 
it by the needs of the country, and it would have been 
false to its trust if it had shirked the task. The prospect 
before them was seven months of military government, with 
“industry and commerce undermined and the whole country 
jn seething unrest.” The people must take the only remedy 
open to them. Without the assent of the popular repre- 
sentatives the Government had no right to levy taxes or 
summon recruits to military service. Let them, therefore, 
until the Duma was summoned again, “ refuse a copeck to the 








approval throughout Europe, and that its effect on the money 
market promises ill for the chances of any loan raised without 
the consent of the Duma. 


The latest news shows that for the moment the country, 
even in the storm-centres of Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
is outwardly calm. The Manifesto of the Duma has 
apparently met with no response in the country, and the 
autocracy, contrary to all former experience, is finding that 
bayonets make an easy and convenient seat. It is hardly 
necessary to say, however, that Russia bas merely the 
appearance of calm. In secret every sort of agitation is going 
on, and when the revolutionaries judge that the time has come 
for action they will strike. What the opponents of the 
autocracy desire at the present moment is, no doubt, that the 
Government should first be lulled into a sense of false 
security, and then take some step which will rouse the 
opposition of the whole people. No doubt it may be argued 
that the Government of the Czar have still enormous 
weight in Russia, and that if they only use their powers 
no one will be able to stand up against them. If 
there were a Napoleon at Peterhof, or even a Nicholas L., 
this argument might be sound enough; but those who 
use it forget that the autocracy is as bankrupt in men 
as it is in money, and that unless some accident should 
throw up a really great soldier, the popular forces are certain 
to win in the end. Even the occupation of the frontier 
provinces by another Power, which is being now so much 
debated on the Continent, will not save the situation. If the 
German Emperor were actually to occupy the Baltic Provinces 
and Poland in support of the Monarchical principle and “ to 
preserve order,” he would, we believe, only hasten the Revolu- 
tion, while at the same time raising in Germany problems of 
the greatest danger. The nature of these problems may be 
seen from the very interesting despatch from the Berlin 
correspondent of the Times published in Friday's paper. 
Extracts there given from the Clerical Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung and the Frankfurter Zeitung show that the Conserva. 
tive and Evangelical Reichsbote by no means wins popular 
approval when it apprehends that if the Russian autocracy is 
overthrown, the German Empire will be the next thing to go. 


The cruel disappointment which has befallen the Queen of 
Holland and the Dutch people owing to the failure of her 
Majesty's hopes of giving an heir to the house of Orange has 
a significance more than national. It is still quite possible, 
no doubt, that a son or daughter may be born to Queen 
Wilhelmina, but until that happy event is accomplished the 
succession to the Throne of Holland must be a matter of 
international anxiety. At present the heir is a German 
reigning Prince, the Duke of Saxe- Weimar, and if he should 
refuse to resign his own duchy, the next heirs are also 
German Princes. The succession of a German Prince need 
not, of course, involve the fate which the people of Holland 
so greatly dread, absorption into the German Empire, but it 
would certainly bring it nearer. In view of this danger, the 
Daily Mail's correspondent at Berlin states in a telegram in 
Friday’s issue that there is a well-organised Republican move- 
ment in Holland which would take shape should the house of 
Orange disappear. The Daily Mail correspondent also notes 
that during the past six months there have been “ specially 
active efforts” in Germany to induce Holland to enter a 
Customs and Postal Union, “as a first step in the direction of 
political amalgamation.” 
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It is far from clear whether the trouble is really at an end 
in Natal, for there is rumour of unrest among the Pondos and 
the tribes of the South; but at any rate the organised 
rebellion in Zululand seems to have been suppressed. The 
eight days of grace expired last Sunday, and on that day one 
thousand and seven rebels had surrendered. The officers of the 
Transvaal contingent have denied that there was any killing of 
the wounded or of prisoners by white or native troops, but the 
Bishop of Zululand has demanded a civil inquiry into the 
alleged shooting of five natives at Rorke’s Drift by Royston’s 
Horse. The Natal Government have granted the request, 
and appointed Judge Beaumont to hold an independent 
inquiry. Their perfectly straightforward action in this respect 
should protect them from further accusations of tolerating 
inhumanity, or of indifference to the treatment accorded to 
the natives. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons the Secretary of 
State for India introduced the Indian Budget in a speech 
which for its moderation, insight, and candour has won the 
approbation of men of every party. It is surely to be regretted 
that on an occasion of such great Imperial interest most of 
those who do lip-service to Imperialism should have been 
absent. Mr. Morley struck the right note at the begin. 
ning. “India holds one of the three or four master-keys of 
the strength of Great Britain. ..... Whether we like it or 
not, we see the transformation of our policy into an Asiatic 
policy.” He contended that the salary of the Secretary of 
State could not be put upon the Estimates without the most 
undesirable result of bringing Indian affairs into the arena of 
party politics. Dealing with the figures of the Budget, which 
he described as encouraging, he showed that the revenue of 
the last financial year was £48,500,000, the expenditure 
£46,750,000, and the surplus roughly £1,800,000. The Esti- 
mates for the current year gave a surplus of £800,000. 


Turning to more general questions, Mr. Morley said that 
India was commonly called an “insoluble problem”; but 
insoluble or not, it was one which had to be faced. He had 
done his best to get at the truth, but he did not dare to 
dogmatise. “The man who dogmatises about India is a pure 
simpleton.” One thing was certain: there was a new spirit 
abroad in the land. Education was spreading, and with it were 
coming new ideals and aspirations for the native mind, What 
was needed in facing such a problem was not sentiment, but 
intelligence. British institutions could not be transplanted 
to India. “That is a fantastic and ludicrous dream.” Even 
if it could be done, it would not be for the good of India. 
But at the same time the necessities of the day must be clearly 
faced. “For as long a time as my poor imagination can 
pierce through, for so long a time our Government in India 
must partake, and in no small degree, of the personal and 
absolute element. But that is no reason why we should not 
try the great experiment of showing that you can have a 
strong and effective administration along with free speech 
and free institutions.” After two excellent speeches by Lord 
Percy and Sir H. Fowler, Mr. Keir Hardie’s Motion to place 
the salary of the Secretary of State on the Estimates was 
rejected by 153 votes to 89. 


On Tuesday in the course of the debate on the Report stage 
of the Education Bill an amendment was moved by Mr. 
Harold Cox to the effect that when the local authorities and 
the owners of a schoolhouse failed to arrange for the transfer 
of a school, there should be a continuance of State-aid, though 
not of rate-aid, provided that in the neighbourhood there was 
a Cowper-Temple school. In other words, the amend- 
ment allowed contracting out where the schoolhouse was 
structurally suitable and the owners were in a position to carry 
on the school efficiently. Mr. Hart-Davies, another Liberal, 
seconded the amendment. Dr. Macnamara opposed the 
amendment, but Sir Henry Craik held that as the right 
was to be allowed in the case of “ four-fifths” schools, it 
could not be logically withheld from other schools. Mr. 
Birrell refused, however, to extend the facilities for con- 
tracting out, and added that he hoped there would be very 
little of it even under Clause IV. Mr. Balfour supported the 
amendment, and Sir T. Esmonde, on behalf of the National- 
ists, declared th at they would vote with Mr. Cox. In the end 
the amendment was negatived by a majority of 163 (318 to 
155). For ourselves, we regret that it was not carried. 





a. 
On Wednesday the consideration of the Report stage wag 
completed. Sir William Anson moved an amendment to the 
fourth clause, and appealed to the Government at the eleventh 
hour to make it obligatory on the local education author 
to grant the religious facilities which parents might desire, 
The discretion which they had under Clause IV. placed the 
denominations at their mercy. The Government, however 
refused to give way, and the amendment was lost by « 
majority of 87 (247 to 160). The next struggle was over Mr 
Evelyn Cecil's proposal to extend the operation of facilities tg 
other than urban areas. Mr. Birrell, however, stood his 
ground, though he repudiated warmly the allegation that his 
Bill had been framed with the object of injuring the Church 
of England. “To declare that the Bill struck a serious blow 
at the prestige of the Church was to use language of gross 
exaggeration.” The amendment was accordingly negatived 
by a majority of 127 (245 votes to 118). At half-past ten the 
guillotine fell upon the Report stage. The remaining amend. 
ments were put without debate, ana, finally, the Bill was 
ordered for third reading. We must repeat what we said last 
week. The passing of vital portions of so important a 
measure without adequate debate cannot but be regarded 
as eminently unsatisfactory, whoever may be the persons 
most to blame for the fact. 


The debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday on Mr, 
Haldane’s Army projects was chiefly remarkable for ay 
excellent speech by the Duke of Bedford on the problem of 
the Militia. Mr. Haldane’s scheme pointed to a revolution in 
the constitution of the Militia. The Government appeared 
to be going to subject them to drafting for the Regulars, 
This, the Duke declared, would be most unpopular with 
the Militia, for it would make them a mere Reserve, and 
would destroy the battalions as units. Mr. Haldane had 
himself in March last condemned the principle of drafting 
as opposed to using the Militia battalions as units. “I 
should like,” said Mr. Haldane, “to see the Militiaman used, 
not in the disastrous manner he was used until a very short 
time ago. That was the system under which the Militia 
was first bled white for the Regular Army, and then asked to 
go in their depleted battalions to fight. It was fatal to the 
Militia, and it has never recovered.” It came, therefore, 
in the nature of a surprise to the Militia that his Majesty's 
Government in July proposed to establish the exact system 
of service for the whole Militia which was condemned by the 
Secretary of State for War in March as fatal for the Militia 
when applied to a section of that force. 

We entirely agree with the Duke of Bedford's criticisms. 
As our readers know, we attach immense importance to the 
creation of a sound Militia, but no true reform of the Militia 
can possibly be attained if the War Office are to regard the 
Militia battalions simply as bowls from which they can skim 
the cream whenever an emergency arises. The result of such 
a policy must be the neglect of the skim milk. The Duke 
well summed up the true position in regard to the 
Militia in the following words:—‘“ The ambition of the 
Militia is to become a properly organised self-contained 
force as the second line of the Regular Army, and for 
the purpose of expanding the Regular Army by organised 
units. It would seek to become better both in quality 
and in quantity,—in quality by a longer recruits’ training; 
in quantity by, if possible, a shorter annual training, 
thus mitigating that dislocation of civil life which keeps so 
many men out of the Militia.” This, as our readers know, is 
the position occupied by the Spectator. 











In the House of Lords on Thursday the Archbishop of 
Canterbury dealt with the Returns as to religious instruc- 
tion in Provided schools and the syllabuses for such instruction, 
He was thankful that in the great majority of the three 
hundred educational areas religious education of some sort 
was now being given. There were a few noteworthy exceptions, 
especially in Wales. In Cardigan out of seventy-five schools 
there were sixty in which no religious instruction was given. 
About one-third of the three hundred areas provided also for 
jnspection. In two hundred and twenty-five areas out of two 
hundred and ninety-three, regulations were issued for some 
sort of religious education. In sixty-eight no regulations 
were issued. In one hundred and twenty-five there was no 
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, ion. We agree with the Archbishop in thinking that 


a great deal more care and attention should be given to the 
matter of religious instruction in Provided schools, and we 
sincerely trust that a strong effort will be made by Church- 
men, and by all who realise that religious and Christian 
instruction is the essential foundation of true education, to 
induce the local authorities to do their duty in this respect. 


We cannot disguise from ourselves, however, how much 
more difficult this task has become owing to the mischievous 
and unfair attacks that have been made on Cowper-Temple 
teaching during the present controversy. How can Church- 
men be expected to interest themselves in securing sound and 
earnest undenominational teaching if those whom many of 
them regard as their leaders are denouncing Cowper-Temple 
teaching as contrary to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and “subversive ultimately of Christianity itself” P 
The propagation of that monstrous paradox is bound to do 
jnfinite harm to the cause of religious education, and to 
militate against the work of those who desire to impress on 
the country that it is the duty of the State to give all children 
not specially withdrawn from it by their parents instruction 
in the fundamentals of the Christian faith. In speaking thus 
we must be careful to exempt the Archbishop of Canterbury 
altogether from censure. He has most carefully refrained 
from any action likely to impair the efficiency of the religious 
education given by the State. 


Last Saturday the Secretary of State for War was present 
at Newlands Corner, near Guildford, at some field opera- 
tions, described by a correspondent in another portion of our 
issue, in which Volunteers and local riflemen took part. Mr. 
Haldane in an interesting speech said that he looked forward 
to the day when we should give up the expression “ Auxiliary 
Forces” altogether and speak only of a National Army. It 
was impossible to talk as if ali Volunteers should do the same 
thing and be of the same quality. They should have different 
functions in different parts of the country, and the organisa- 
tion should include every type of man, from those whose 
training was almost as good as that of Regulars to those who 
could only shoot. “He believed in the Volunteer Forces and 
rifle organisations behind them, and he believed in the Militia 
and Yeomanry in front of that, and in the Regulars in the 
forefront; and he held that the whole made up one great 
National Army with different functions assigned to its 
different parts, but every part contributing its share to the 
need which the whole had to meet.” 


The will of the late Mr. Alfred Beit was published on 
Friday week, and proved to be in every way a testament 
worthy of a far-sighted and public-spirited man. Among the 
more important bequests, we may note that the famous 
Reynolds, “ Lady Cockburn and her Children,” returns to its 
home in the National Gallery. Over £130,000 is left to the 
College of Technology in connexion with London University, 
an enterprise with which Mr. Beit was always associated ; 
£200,000 to the University of Johannesburg; £200,000 for 
educational and charitable purposes in Rhodesia; £50,000 for 
the same purposes in Cape Colony and the Transvaal; while 


many educational institutions benefit by smaller bequests. ! 


Finally, the sum of £1,200,000 is vested in trustees as a “‘ rail- 
way fund,” the income of which is to be used to assist the 
formation, construction, and equipment of railways, telegraphs, 
and telephones in such parts of Africa as may be traversed in 
establishing the Cape-to-Cairo system. Mr. Beit has given 
noble proof of his interest in the well-being of that sub- 
continent from which his wealth was drawn, South Africa 
receiving in one way and another £1,700,000. 


On Monday the Inter-Parliamentary Conference was opened 
under the presidency of Lord Weardale in the Royal Gallery 
of Westminster Palace. Representatives were present from 
almost all European and from many American Parliaments. 
The dissolution of the Duma gave a dramatic interest to the 
proceedings, especially when the Russian delegates declared 
that their place now was in their own country. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in an admirable speech announced that 
he was authorised by his Majesty to extend to the members 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union a cordial welcome. The 
British Government desired to associate themselves un- 
reservedly with the purposes of the Union. The principle of 











arbitration was gaining ground among nations, and they were 
moving towards the realisation of that ideal of peace the 
exponents of which were but lately regarded as fools and 
dreamers. After a reference to the undue cost of armaments, 
he turned to the representatives of that youngest of Parlia- 
ments, the Russian Duma. He made no comment on the 
dissolution, except to say that in one form or another the 
Duma must survive. “We can say with all sincerity: ‘The 
Duma is dead; long live the Duma!’” 





On Tuesday the Conference discussed the subject of 
arbitration. The debate was chiefly remarkable for the 
speech delivered by Mr. W. J. Bryan, who moved a 
resolution based upon the abortive Anglo-American Treaty 
of 1897. The resolution requires that “if a difference 
should arise between the parties which by the terms of 
the Convention should not be submitted to arbitration, the 
parties shall not have recourse to any measure of hostility” 
before demanding either an International Commission of 
Inquiry or the mediation of a friendly Power. The motion, 
which was carried unanimously, was framed to meet the old 
difficulty that a State will not arbitrate on any questions 
which touch its national honour. Mr. Bryan’s proposal 
secures a breathing-space and an investigation of the facts, 
and gives an opportunity for irritation to calm down and for 
the “mobilisation” of public opinion towards a peaceful 
settlement. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on Motor-cars was 
issued on Thursday. The principal recommendations are as 
follows. The present general speed-limit of twenty miles an 
hour is to be abolished. There is to be a special speed-limit 
of twelve miles an hour in towns and villages and at dangerous 
corners and steep hills, this special limit to be imposed by the 
local authorities and indicated by danger-signals. The speed 
of heavy motor-cars—i.e., cars above two tons in weight and 
having non-resilient tyres—is to be reduced to five miles an 
hour. The duty of a motorist to stop when damage or 
accident has occurred is to be enlarged and made more 
explicit. The revenue from the taxation of motor-cars is to 
be devoted to the improvement of the roads. Additional 
powers are to be given to local authorities for removing 
obstructions to the view on rural highways. Further facilities 
are to be arranged for enabling the general public to ascertain 
the name and address of the owner of any car. Owners of 
motor-cars are to be made liable to penalties if they have 
abetted their drivers in committing legal offences. A special 
penalty is imposed on a man drunk in charge of a motor-car- 
The taxes upon motor-cars are to be increased. 


Sir E. R. Henry, Chief Commissioner of Police, and Mr. 
H. C. Monro, of the Local Government Board, did not agree 
to the proposal for the abolition of the speed-limit. On the 
whole, we regard the Report as reasonable and satisfactory. 
We attach great importance to the recommendations for 
special speed-limits in dangerous places. It is criminal 
to drive through a village or past cross-roads at a high rate of 
speed, and therefore villages and dangerous corners should 
certainly be proclaimed or put out of bounds for high speeds. 
It has always seemed to us that instead of setting traps, the 
police would have done well to watch dangerous places, and 
prosecute those reckless motorists—a minority, but still a 
considerable number—who dash round corners or past side- 
roads to the danger of the public. No penalties for such 
reckless driving can be too severe, and the Magistrates 
should find no difficulty in convicting, and also in obtaining 
the full support of public opinion in the motoring as well as 
in the non-motoring world. People are apt to forget that 
motorists, as the greatest users of roads, suffer in a quite 
special degree from recklessly driven cars. 

The polling for the Bodmin division on Tuesday resulted 
in the victory of Mr. Freeman-Thomas, the Liberal candidate, 
by a majority of 1,093. Last January Mr. Agar-Robartes, 
who was unseated on petition, polled a majority of 1,172 
votes. The contest caused by the vacancy in East Tyrone 
ended in the return of the Nationalist candidate, Mr. Kettle, 
by a majority of 19. 








Bank Rate, 3} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 21st. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 87}—on Friday week 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISARMAMENT. 


ITH the cause of international arbitration, so long 
as it is kept within reasonable limits and advocated 
on practical lines, we have the greatest possible sympathy. 
ye see no reason why, for example, frontier disputes 
should not always be submitted to an impartial tribunal. 
The Alaskan boundary difficulty, for instance, was a most 
proper dispute to submit to the Hague Tribunal, and it 
was certainly not from any want of willingness on the 
part of this country that that difficulty was not so sub- 
mitted. Britain, indeed, as an essentially pacific and 
non-aggressive Power, would have nothing to lose should 
there be a general agreement to submit all international 
disputes first of all to arbitration. Such an agreement 
would not banish war from the world—we must never 
forget that the greatest and longest war of modern 
times was a civil war—but it might do much to prevent 
international friction and uneasiness. Though between 
arbitration and disarmament there are many essential 
differences, we have in the abstract no dislike of the pro- 
posal that the nations should agree to disarm, or at any 
rate to reduce their armaments. If there could be a real 
agreement on this point, and if the statesmen and the 
peoples could be trusted to maintain that agreement, it 
would unquestionably be good for mankind. To lighten the 
burden of militarism must increase human happiness. 
We are bound, however, to look at the question not 
merely in the abstract or from the point of view of the 
philanthropists and the philosophers, but as a practical 
proposition. And if we do this, the problem, unfortu- 
nately, will be seen to wear a very different aspect than it 
does when discussed in vacuo. 


What is the demand that is at present before the world 
in regard to this question of disarmament? Is it that 
the great military Powers, the Powers like Germany or 
Austria which can dispose of three or four million armed 
men, should lead the way in reducing their armaments 
and agree to stop their ruinous competition? Are the 
States in which the whole manhood of the nation is armed 
and organised for war to set an example to the rest? By 
no means. The concrete proposition, as far as we under- 
stand it, is that Britain, which from the Continental point 
of view can hardly be said to have an army at all, but 
only a minute armed guard—a country which does not 
train the nation to arms, but merely raises a kind of 
glorified gendarmerie—is to show the way and set the 
example to the rest of the world. The world will consider 
whether it will follow, after we have reduced our arma- 
ments. When Englishmen doubt whether it is right or 
fair that they, of all men, should be thus asked to 
begin, the zealots for disarmament treat them as if they 
were the most bloodthirsty and immoral of mankind. 
They are addressed almost in the language in which 
the wolf accused the lamb of oppressing its mild and 
well-meaning neighbour by muddying the stream. We 
who have next to no soldiers are told that it is monstrous 
for us to object to making the first reductions. Surely 
this is a case in which one may protest,—Que messieurs 
les assassins commencent. It is the duty of the great 
military Powers to begin. 


The course of events has for the time produced an 
effect in Russia equivalent to partial disarmament. 
That being so, it is surely the duty of the next great 
military Power of the world—viz., Germany—to lead 
the way. Germany, whether rightly or wrongly we will 
not now consider, has contrived to get the name of 
being an aggressive Power, and she is certainly the most 
powerful of all the military States of Europe. Hence, if 
she were to inaugurate a policy of disarmament, there 
might be some hope of it being followed. France, it is 
clear, would be willing, while Germany’s allies, Austria and 
Italy, could find no reasons for opposing reduction and 
many potent reasons for supporting it. But does any sane 

rson believe that there is the least chance of Germany 
inaugurating this policy of disarmament? In the abstract, 
no doubt, it may be possible to show that Germany favours 
disarmament; but the question is not whether she ought to 
reduce her armed forces, but whether she will, in fact, do so. 
And this question involves another. Have the section of 





aa, 
the German people who want disarmament the slightest 
influence over the German Government ? Again the 
events of just a year ago do not tend to mak 
one believe that the rulers of Germany desire fa 
tions, but point in exactly the opposite. direction. A 
year ago Germany was engaged in threatening Franos 
with a bludgeon; and though she forced France to yield 
for a time, she made it absolutely necessary for the 
French to protect themselves from further menaces by 
an increase in their armaments. Germany, with brutal 
frankness, reminded France of the fact that she was 
the stronger Power on land, and that if it came to 
quarrel she would be able to overrun her neighbour 
That is not the kind of argument which leads to disarma. 
ment. The reduction of armaments in Europe would be 
the easiest thing in the world if only Germany woulg 
abandon her aggressive world-policy, and lead the wa 
in reduction. It is not too much to say, indeed, that 
not one of the democratic Powers of Europe could possibly 
resist following Germany’s example were she to reduce 
her armed forces. The pressure from the Radical anq 
Socialist Parties in Austria, France, Italy, and Spain would 
be irresistible. 

Perhaps it will be said that we have not dealt with the 
whole case when we say that Britain should not be the first 
Power to be called upon to reduce her armaments, owing 
to the smallness of her Army. It is our duty, we may be 
told, to reduce our Fleet, and, as our Fleet is the greatest 
in the world, to take the first step. To that we would 
answer that our Fleet is the greatest in the world, not 
because we are in any sense an aggressive State, or because 
we want to coerce our neighbours by sea-power, but sim ly 
and solely because of the peculiar geographical dis 
position of the British Empire. We are a sea-sundered 
Empire in the first. place, and therefore we can only produce 
unity through the possession of sea-power. Again, we 
stand in this extraordinary position. The United Kingdom, 
the centre of the Empire, has become in effect a city with 
large parks,—that is, a community which cannot: feed 
itself, but is, like a city, dependent upon external supplies. 
There is no other community of the modern world which 
absolutely depends upon sea transport for its livelihood. 
Unless the paths of the sea are kept open to our corn ships 
and cattle ships we must literally die of starvation. 
Therefore it is unreasonable to expect that we should 
begin the work of naval disarmament. 

The plain truth is that the greater part of the talk 
about disarmament, or the reduction of armaments, is at 
present, at any rate, unreal and paradoxical. The nations 
are turning uneasily on their beds of pain—of pain produced 
by the sacrifices required by militarism—and in their 
malaise they call out for a reduction of armaments. Yet 
in truth none of them are willing to make these reductions. 
Some refuse because they cherish, either openly or secretly, 
ambitions which make a paramountcy of military power 
essential to them. Others, again, dare not reduce their 
armaments for fear of what may befall them. They know 
—that the knowledge is unpleasant does not make it 
untrue—that in the last resort man is not governed by 
philanthropists or Sunday-school teachers, but by hard, 
cynical, anxious politicians, who, whatever they may say when 
they make speeches in Parliament, are as keen as American 
business men to snatch benefits, or what they consider to 
be benefits, for their own countries. It is essential that 
the British democracy should remember this fact, and 
should realise that on all previous occasions public chatter 
about disarmament and the federation of the world and 
so forth has ended in bloody warfare. There never was 
a period more full of partly hypocritical, partly honest 
sentimentality about peace and brotherhood than that 
which preceded the French Revolution. And we know 
how it all ended,—in the cruelest military despotism and 
the bloodiest series of wars that mankind has ever seen. 
The people of Britain may, and, as we think, should, do in 
a quiet and unsentimental way whatever they can to pro- 
mote arbitration and to increase friendliness among the 
nations, but for them to indulge in, or at any rate to act 
upon, the opportunist rhetoric about disarmament would 
be madness, and might imperil the liberty of the whole 
world. 

After all, we cannot forget that there are in 
Europe great influences arrayed against those free and 
liberal institutions which men of all parties in England 
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to cherish and desire to see spread throughout the 
world. ‘The persons who control these anti-liberal and 
anti-democratic influences frankly dislike—we do not say 
hate, because hate is not the word to describe the attitude 
of cool statesmen and great Sovereigns—the liberalism, 
for which Britain stands, as subversive of all that they 
rd as best for mankind. They think that men 
should not govern themselves, but be governed by 
inspired Sovereigns and philosophic statesmen. What 
we call freedom they call the beginnings of anarchy. In 
view of this fact, there are ample reasons why the English 
ple should stand on the defensive, ready to preserve 
the liberties they have won for themselves, and if possible 
to prevent similar liberties being destroyed among the 
nations of the Continent. We talk, no doubt, as if 
liberty must necessarily win, und as if political progress 
were absolutely secure ; but it is only talk. In truth, 
we have no right to count upon that security. At 
this very moment liberty and autocracy are locked in 
a death-struggle in North-Eastern Europe, and it may 
well happen that before that struggle is ended we 
shall see a secret and insidious, if not an open, appeal 
made by the autocracy in peril to its natural ally, the 
virtual autocracy in a neighbouring State. The Empress 
Catherine and Frederick the Great sent their troops into 
Poland in order “to protect the liberties of the Republic,” 
—a protection which ended in the destruction of Poland. 
Again, Nicholas occupied Hungary with his troops in 
order to help his brother of Austria in asserting his 
legitimate rights. Do not let us be too confident that 
history is not going to repeat itself on similar lines. 


Before we end we should like to recommend to the 
consideration of the British public Aesop's fable of the 
cock and the fox :— 

“A cock sat on a tree-top. ‘Come down,’ said the fox from 
below, ‘I have great news for you!’ 

‘What news?’ asked the cock. 

©All the birds and the beasts have sworn peace. 
no more war, but we shall all live like brothers now. 
down, then, that I may congratulate you!’ 

The cock did not answer, but strained his neck as if looking at 
something in the distance. 

‘What do you see?’ asked the fox. 

‘A pack of hounds, I think,’ was the answer. 


fox started up to go. 

‘Surely there is no need to hurry,’ said the cock, ‘ now that all 
are at peace !’ 

‘No——no!’ stammered the fox, making off quickly, ‘ but they 
may not have heard the news.’ 

‘I quite understand you,’ the cock shouted after him.” 


Here, it seems to us, is just the lesson that our people 
want. They must never forget that, however much we 
may talk about universal peace and disarmament, and 
however much we may convince ourselves that the world 
is agreed, there is always a danger that there will be 
certain Powers, like the hounds, who “ may not have heard 
the news,” and who, not having heard it, will act on their 
primitive instincts. If we are wise, we shall take the 
fable to heart. 


There will be 
Come 


Upon this the 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE DUMA. 


HE Russian Girondins have fallen. The moderate 
majority in the Duma, who have hitherto displayed 

great self-control, and who, it is well understood, would 
have furnished a competent Ministry if the Court would 
have promised them its sincere support, have at length 
irritated the reactionaries into action which, though legal 
in form, in practice involves a coup d'état. The Czar in 
his Ukase dissolving the Duma states that the Deputies 
have “strayed into spheres beyond their competence,” and 
blames them for making inquiries into the acts of local 
authorities—who, it would seem, are not even to be 
censured by the representatives of the people—and for 
“making comments” upon the imperfections of funda- 
mental laws. Nicholas II., it is clear, does not even 
comprehend what representatives are for. There is, how- 
ever, another story in circulation which is at least more 
— than the one shadowed forth in the Ukase. The 
uma might have gone on talking with impunity but 
that the great officers at headquarters discovered that 
the soldiers were beginning to attend to its talk, and 
that in consequence there was an increasing readiness to 
mutiny against grievances, and to refuse in many cases to 
fire upon unarmed “rebels.” Even the Cossacks were 





beginning to think that obedience could be stretched too 
far, so much so that a special garrison was despatched 
to the Cossack centre, Taganrog. The same officers per- 
ceived that the peasants were hoping everything from the 
Duma, and feared that if time were allowed, the recruits, 
who come in large proportion from among the peasantry, 
would all show themselves disaffected. They therefore 
represented to the Czar that if the autocracy were to be 
preserved the Duma must be dissolved at once. It is 
probable, also, though not yet certain, that these repre- 
sentations were strengthened by the arrival in St. 
Petersburg of the Grand Duke Vladimir, who had just 
escaped assassination on his railway journey from Paris, 
and who is believed to be the most reactionary as well as 
the most determined of his nephew's immediate circle. 
The stroke was therefore struck; the Tauris Palace, 
where the Duma sat, was occupied by troops ; 
and the Deputies retired, a few of them to the 
districts which elected them, but a large proportion 
to Viborg, in Finland, whence they issued a Pro- 
clamation which is undoubtedly an open incitement 
to revolution. They call upon all Russia not only to 
support the Duma, without which, they say, no legislation 
can be legal, but to refuse payment of taxes and the 
regular demands for recruits. The former device is rather 
futile, for the Russian Government can issue paper to an 
unlimited extent; and the latter cannot be carried out 
unless over the vast extent of Russia unarmed men are 
prepared to risk encounters with the soldiery. Both, how- 
ever, signify a call to the people, if they desire freedom, 
to defy the Czar. The Revolution is, in fact, officially 
proclaimed. 

Whether it can “ march ” wholly depends—we must say 
it again, though it is for the hundredth time—upon the 
temper of the troops, and upon this subject evidence is 
extraordinarily conflicting. ‘The War Office evidently 
believes that if some of the barrack grievances of the men 
are removed, more especially their insufficient supply of 
food, the soldiers will, in the last resort, declare for the 
autocracy. They have good arguments on their side. Among 
all soldiers the necessity of discipline is admitted, and the 
severities of discipline are condoned as regrettable but un- 
avoidable incidents of the military career. And the soldiers 
are few who can bear to be attacked by mobs, even of their 
own countrymen, without resorting to the arms which, as 
they know, will at once ensure their own safety and 
manifest their own superiority. On the other hand, in 
Russia the soldiers, with the exception of the Cossacks, 
are, even in cities, unusually sensitive to the popular 
hatred, and in the country districts share the strongest 
feeling of those who are expected to rise in insurrection. 
They, too, think that the land belongs to them, and that 
to shoot down their brothers for claiming the land is 
definitely an oppression. There is, therefore, serious fear 
of an agrarian movement, which may include a great 
military mutiny, and result either in an effort to change 
the dynasty, and with it the Court policy, or to re-establish 
the Duma, which thus re-established by the sword must 
become a Convention; or if the barracks, in Marshal 
MacMahon’s phrase, “fire upon the barracks,” in a civil 
war, the end of which will depend, like the end of all 
wars, upon the comparative strength of the contending 
forces and the genius of their leaders, who as yet are 
hidden from the sight of men. The Russian Army 
has no Suvoroff, indeed no successful general of 
any kind, who might bind the soldiers by personal 
loyalty to himself, and no Cromwell or soldier who could 
lead a rebel furce to victory. That sterility of dominant 
capacity which is the marked feature of the Russian 
bureaucracy extends also to its opponents. In any one of 
the three contingencies the loss to Russia must be fright- 
ful, for in so vast a country a hostile people cannot be 
rapidly put down, and unless the revolution can be rapidly 
nut down society must for a tims go utterly to pieces. 
The landlord cannot be made safe, the Empire as an 
Empire cannot be made mobile, and the Treasury cannot 
be refilled. The external world will not go on lending 
millions except on ruinous terms, internal commerce must 
be suspended, and the mere destruction of property which 
results from universal disorder must destroy, or at least 
suspend, all the sources of prosperity. The appearance of 
a man of genius on either side may, of course, falsify all 
predictions ; but at present the appearances point to 
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anarchy in the near future; and the European world, not 
only in Russia, but everywhere, is suffering from a general, 
though, it is to be hoped, temporary, flood of mediocrity. 
The rocks are covered by the advancing flood, and the 
mud throws up nothing that is well above the surface. 

There remains a contingency which must be considered, 
if possible, by the light of reason rather than of either 
panic or prejudice. It is quite clear, as many well- 
informed persons believe, that if the Revolution shows 
symptoms of winning, the Romanoffs, like the Bourbons, 
will summon the foreigner to their aid, and that 
William II., like his ancestor, may think it his duty to 
intervene. We cast aside all rumours as to arrangements 
already made, and rely for an ad interim judgment only 
upon patent political facts. So far as we can see, if 
Russian Poland rises the German Emperor not only may, 
but must intervene. He cannot allow a movement to 
succeed which might cost him great provinces, even if it 
did not provoke into action all the revolutionary elements 
in his own States. The three Powers which partitioned 
Poland must continue to hold down Poland, or confess 
themselves defeated by a race which for a hundred years 
has been taught to see in revolution its only hope of 
independence. As far as the Vistula, therefore, in the 
supposed contingency—that is, in the case of the Revolu- 
tion winning in the struggle—we expect German inter- 
vention. The really doubtful point is whether the 
German Emperor will cross the Vistula. The decision 
will depend upon himself, for his Army will undoubtedly 
obey his orders, and, indeed, will be in motion before it 
has time to deliberate whether those orders are acceptable 
or not; but his policy is extremely difficult to predict. 
On the one hand, it must be remembered that the military 
occupation of Poland is by itself a most serious effort, 
and one which, owing to tradition as well as other easily 
visible causes, may produce terrible agitation in France. 
It may be taken as certain, too, that the opinion of the 
masses in Germany is not favourable to the Romanoffs, 
and will be greatly outraged by an expenditure of German 
life and treasure in order to restore their autocracy. 
William II. understands his epoch, and will not, we 
are satisfied, feel willing to bring upon himself the 
hostility of the Liberals throughout Europe. Powerful 
as he is, and strong as is the discipline of his 
Army, he has to deal with a vast mass of Socialist 
opinion, which will undoubtedly be excited past all 
ordinary means of repression by sympathy with a great, 
and, on the hypothesis, successful, peasant uprising. The 
Emperor is not an incautious man, and may well be 
inclined to limit his action to Poland, or perhaps to Poland 
and the southern Baltic Provinces. On the other hand, the 
Emperor William is a near kinsman of the Romanoffs; 
he sincerely believes in “the Monarchic principle” ; 
and the spectacle of an army defeated by peasants, 
or of a civil war within the ranks, must be to him 
almost past endurance. It is useless in such circum- 
stances to predict, but intervention must be regarded as 
one of the dangerous possibilities resulting from the 
unrest in Russia, the danger being all the greater because 
it is most improbable that the Hapsburgs will suffer them- 
selves to be dragged at the heels of the Hohenzollerns into 
an adventure which can hardly by any possibility benefit 
themselves. Galicia is not a province which will risk 
untold misery in order to swell a Polish revolt. The easy- 
going despotism there has ever since 1849 been found by 
Poles much more endurable than the scientific rigidity of 
the Prussian system. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


S our readers know, we feel very strongly that the 
greatest care must be taken im framing the Trans- 

vaal Constitution, so as to preserve to the inhabitants of 
British origin and British sympathies the electoral 
supremacy which of right belongs to them. If the 
number of adult males—to whom in every community 
the right of political rule should belong, just as the duty 
of national defence and of sacrificing their lives for that 
object is theirs also—is taken in the Transvaal, there are, 
it is calculated, something like a plurality of twenty 
thousand men of British race and sympathies out of a 
total of some hundred thousand. Yet so anomalous and 





i 
the Transvaal that, unless the greatest care is shown jn 
the allocation of electoral power, we are very likely to 
see a majority of representation given to a minority of 
adult males. So much too large will be the British 
majorities in the populous districts, and so small, though 
none the less effective, will be the Dutch majorities in the 
rural districts, that, to speak from the party point of view 
thousands of British votes will be entirely ineffective, while 
the Dutch votes, on the other hand, will practically never 
run to waste. In the peculiar circumstances of the 
only a system of proportional representation could do full 
justice to the British voters. But, unfortunately, the 
people of the Transvaal are not sufficiently educated jg 
the political sense to demand proportional representation, 
Accordingly, the British Government have imposed on 
them the duty of seeing to it that the Constitution shall 
in some other way carry out the will of the majority and 
not the will of a minority. 

Though we sympathise with the Progressives in the 
Transvaal in regard to the dangers to which they ar 
exposed owing to the special circumstances that obtain in 
the Colony, we feel bound to point out that the situation, 
perilous though it is té themselves, and, we fear, also to 
the Empire, is very largely due to their own fault. I the 
Progressive leaders had not asked for Chinese labour, and if 
Lord Milner had not yielded to their demand, the cause of 
British supremacy and Imperial safety in South Africa 
would not now be in danger. When the Progressives 
insisted that they must have Chinese labour, and when 
Lord Milner induced, or we might almost say forced, a 
weak Cabinet at home to yield to their demand, they 
threw themselves into opposition, not merely to the 
British democracy, but to democratic feeling throughout 
the Empire. The adoption of that unhappy policy 
poisoned the relations between the Progressives of the 
Transvaal and the majority of the British people. For 
ourselves, we entirely acquit the Progressives who are now 
asking for electoral justice under the new Constitution 
of any design to bolster up the dying cause of Chinese 
labour, or of meaning a_ pro-Chinese-labour control 
when they ask for British control. We are sure 
that Sir Perey FitzPatrick and his colleagues are acting 
patriotically and with no sinister idea of duping British 
public opinion into a policy in favour of Chinese labour. 
Their anxiety for the security of the Imperial position 
in South Africa is perfectly genuine. But though 
we may realise this to the full, we fear that a con- 
siderable portion of the Liberal Party do not realise 
it, and imagine that when the Progressives ask them for 
justice they are really asking them to gerrymander in 
favour of Chinese labour. The ordinary British voter is 
no more inclined now to favour the Dutch, or to let 
South Africa pass out of the Empire, than he was seven 
years ago. But, unhappily, his mind has been prejudiced 
by the anti-Imperial and selfish way in which the mine- 
owners snatched at the possession of power which accident 
had given to them, to use it, not for the highest good of 
the Empire, but to further what they believed, though, as 
we hold, mistakenly, was the interest of a particular 
industry. The plain man, in a word, takes up this 
attitude :—“* I am not going to be frightened by all this 
talk about handing over the Transvaal to the Dutch, and 
the loss of the Colony, and so forth. It only means that 
the gold-mines people want to make sure that they will be 
allowed to keep fifty or sixty thousand Chinamen im 
South Africa, and turn the place into a yellow man’s 
country when it might be a white man’s.” We do not, of 
course, sympathise with so crude a view of the situation, 
though we understand it. We look also at the alternative. 
We are quite certain that to hand over the Transvaal to 
the control of a Dutch minority can never make for 
freedom or good government in any form. It will not, for 
example, make for the abolition of the system under which 
the country is flooded with indentured Chinese labour, for 
it must be remembered that the Dutch as a whole are 
entirely unpledged in regard to the Chinamen, and 
might at any moment make a bargain with the mineowners 
in this matter. The Dutchman, indeed, as his past 
history shows, has a natural proclivity towards serfdom. 
But for the fear of trouble with the British, and 
because of the Convention under which the Transvaal 
existed, the former Republics would in all probability 
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have established a system of native indentured labour. 
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We do not in the least desire to create any prejudice 
inst the Dutch, and we are anxious that they should 
take their proper place and share in the Empire. We 
cannot, however, think it wise to conceal the facts as to 
their views in regard to coloured labour. Nor, again, can 
we pretend that if once given power they would not use 
it in a tyrannous fashion. The whole history of the 
Transvaal under Dutch rule shows that the Boers enter- 
tain what we may euphemistically call old-fashioned ideas 
as to the rights of minorities, or, for that matter, 
majorities if they do not occupy the seat of power. Dutch 
rule means the leading principle of Tammany in political 
affairs,—viz., that those who are not for the political 
organisation in power are against it, and musi be treated 
as enemies. 

In writing as we have written we realise fully the 
extreme difficulty with which the Government are faced. 
Weare quite sure that they desire to give effect to two 
principles, with both of which all true Imperialists must 
be in agreement. The first of these is to maintain the 
British Empire strong and inviolate, and to prevent the 
growth of any disruptive tendencies. The next is to hold 
the balance evenly between the various elements in different 
sections of the Empire, so that no man shall be able to 
say that the Empire is built up on privilege or injustice. 
The enunciation of these principles is easy enough and 
simple enough. It is in their application that difficulty 
arises. In judging how to apply these principles we would 
yenture to ask the Cabinet, in the first place, to remember 
Bacon’s saying that “ suspicion clouds the mind.” There is 
no fear of their failing to apply, this maxim in the case of the 
Boers. Indeed, we are not sure that here they may not carry 
the lack of suspicion too far, though we admit that this isa 
fault on the right side. But while they keep their minds 
free from suspicion in the case of the Boers, they must 
also free them from it in the case of the British element, 
and must not allow any doubts of the Progressives in 
regard to Chinese labour to prevent full justice being 
done. We admit that this is a hard saying considering 
the bitter, and naturally bitter, feeling of the bulk of 
the Liberal Party on this matter. But it is never- 
theless one which must be remembered by any body of 
men who have the true interests of the Empire at heart, 
as we are sure the Government have. ‘The problem of 
Chinese labour must be settled by itself, and on the lines 
already laid down by the Prime Minister; but the fact 
that the majority of the Transvaal Progressives differ 
from the Liberal view of that problem ought not to be 
allowed to weigh with the Cabinet in adjusting an 
electoral system which will have to deal with hundreds of 
other questions of vital importance, and which will remain 
long after the problem of indentured labour has been 
solved. 

The Government in producing their new Constitution 
must remember also that if they come to a wrong 
decision, and if they place a minority, and an anti- 
British minority, in power, they will create for them- 
selves a situation which may have the most disastrous 
consequences on home policy. ‘The British people may 
for the moment seem quite content to establish Dutch 
supremacy in the ‘Transvaal, because they will be 
establishing it without knowing it. When, however, the 
consequences begin to work themselves out, we are quite 
certain that they will not accept those consequences, and 
that in refusing them they may not only make South 
Africa once more the cockpit of the Empire, but may 
ruin the hopes of the Liberal Party. We fully accept 
democratic government ; but we cannot help noting one 
peculiarity of democracies, and that is their liability to be 
governed by sentimentality up to a certain point, and then 
to turn completely round and order the guns to fire. 
That being so, we can imagine nothing more likely to be 
disastrous to Liberalism than the creation of a situation 
in South Africa which may lead to oppressive action by 
the Dutch against the British. Liberals must remember 
that the Dutch are not in any sense Liberals, and make no 
pretence of holding Liberal principles. Their notion of 
the possession of power is to use it. If any one here 
thinks that they would pause in the use of that power for 
fear of injuring the Liberal Party or hurting the feelings 
of Liberals, he is utterly mistaken. If trouble arose in 
the Transvaal, the Boers would think solely of the local 
situation, and not in the least of those who are somewhat 








ineptly dubbed their “friends” at Westminster. We are 
not amongst those who suppose that every Dutchman is 
burning with hatred for England, but we are quite sure 
that the Dutch in their feelings towards Englishmen do 
not make nice distinctions between the English of one 
party and the English of another, as is sometimes fondly 
imagined here. The Transvaal Dutch feel no particular 
sense of gratitude or loyalty towards the Liberal Party. The 
Liberal Party and the Liberal Government must not, indeed, 
look for gratitude from either party in the Transvaal. Their 
only path of safety is to act on sound democratic prin- 
ciples, and, if they establish representative and responsible 
government, to allow the will of the majority throughout 
the country to prevail, and not to permit gerrymandering 
either by accident or by design. The gerrymandering of 
accident is quite as harmful as the gerrymandering of 
intention. By gerrymandering we mean, of course, a 
distribution of political influence which allows a majority 
of the electorate to be dominated by a minority, or at 
any rate deprives the majority of its true proportion of 
power. 

Before we leave the subject we should like to add a 
word on another point, though we fear it is a point which 
it will be declared is now too late for discussion. We 
wish that it were possible, before the grant of the Consti- 
tution, to amalgamate Natal and the ‘I'ransvaal and make 
them into one State. Such an arrangement would secure 
a British majority, and would also have the immense 
advantage of giving the Transvaal, or rather the new 
State, access to the sea. ‘To put it frankly, we hold that 
the white community of Natal have questions to deal 
with, such as the native question, and the British-Asiatic 
question, and the railway-to-the-sea question, which are 
somewhat beyond their size and numbers. The people of 
Natal have played a great as well as a most responsible 
part in Imperial affairs, and have played it with singular 
unselfishness and in a true Imperial spirit ; but amalgama- 
tion with the Transvaal in one great State would, we 
believe, be for the good of Natal, as it would certainly 
be for the good of the Transvaal and the Empire as a 
whole. If, as we fear, the matter is raised too late, we 
trust that the problem of amalgamation will be the first 
question to be taken in hand by the Transvaal Parliament, 
and that every assistance towards such a consummation 
will be given by the Imperial Government. 





MR. MORLEY ON INDIA. 
M* MORLEY has three qualities which are essential 


to the man who would rule India well and wisely. 
He is impressed with the importance of his task; he has 
imagination to realise its complexity and its splendour; 
and, above all, he has the optimism not to despair of an 
eventual success. Without these gifts a man may be a 
useful enough politician, but he will never understand 
India, and we question if he will ever understand state- 
craft. In the speech which the Secretary of State made 
on the Indian Budget on Friday week—a speech which, 
we think, must rank among the great Indian speeches in 
our Parliamentary history—there was no hesitating utter- 
ance, no confusion of attitude. Mr. Morley was clear, 
definite, and courageous in his confession of faith. ‘“ Of 
all the subjects which engage our attention...... 
not one of these exceeds in moment and importance to 
this country the wisdom or unwisdom of the policy to 
be pursued in India.” With a charm of style which is 
all too rare in politics, he drew a picture of the country 
for which he is responsible, the complexity of its races, the 
anomalies of its situation, and the spirit which is breathing 
upon the dry bones. The problem was difficult, often 
called “insoluble”; but that might only mean that it 
was wrongly stated. In any case, it had to be met, for 
“the man who runs away from problems called ‘ insoluble’ 
is not fit for politics.” The spirit of the speech is 
that which all great administrators have shown, from 
Dalhousie, dying cheerfully of his task before middle 
life, to Lord Curzon, who in his Guildhall speech gave 
this optimism its most eloquent expression. “To me the 
message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of the rock 
of doom,—that our work is righteous and that it shall 
endure.” 
We do not propose to follow Mr. Morley into his 
Budget figures or his examination of detail questions of 
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following Lord Cromer’s wise policy of reducing taxation 
rather than embarking on large capital expenditure. But two 
general considerations emerge from the debate which seem 
to us of the highest importance in Imperial statesmanship, 
—the relation of India to’ English politics, and the possi- 
bility of applying democratic ideas to Indian government. 
Mr. Keir Hardie moved as an amendment that the salary 
of the Secretary of State should be placed on the Esti- 
mates, so that there might be a chance of debating 
Indian policy in the House of Commons. India in 
such an event would be governed in the same way 
as Ireland. Details of administration would be dis- 
cussed with volubility and confidence by people’ who by 
no possibility could know the facts. And the result, 
as Mr. Morley pointed out, would be that decisions 
would be taken, not according to the needs of India, but 
according to the needs of parties, Hitherto it has been a 
tradition in our policy that India must be, so to speak, 
neutralised. There is a tacit admission that our ordinary 
party cries want so much alteration before they can be 
_— to Indian conditions that it is wiser to keep 
the two apart. The result has been that one of the 
foremost Constitutional anomalies of the world has turned 
out a surprising success. A democracy rules auto- 
cratically a people eight times as numerous, and the rule 
is justified by the prosperity of the land. It does it 
by trusting its delegates, by jettisoning that dogma 
which demands a popular vote on complicated details of 
policy at the other end of the world, and by leaving India 
to those who have had the chance of understanding it. 
Democracy can only control an Empire when it is willing 
to delegate its control,-and India is the standing instance 
of this voluntary and wise renunciation. The Secretary 
of State, as Sir Henry Fowler pointed out, virtually rules 
the country, and he is virtually appointed by the majority 
of the House of Commons, so that British democracy still 
has the last word. But let it be the last word, and not a 
Greek chorus of irresponsible chatter. The few Radicals 
who supported the amendment had a very weak case, and 
their arguments flickered out in a feeble splutter of 
pessimism which contrasted ill with Mr. Morley’s manly 
and serious hopefulness. India must be kept, save in the 
Jast resort, out of British politics, and at al] times out of 
British party warfare. We desire to see as little inter- 
ference as possible with her administration by the House 
of Commons, but when the question arises it must 
not be argued on party lines. A sound instinct has 
hitherto, as we have said, neutralised the country, and 
made its well-being a presupposition of both party creeds. 
What is true of the Monarchy and of India we wish to 
see true of all Imperial problems. Questions of method 
may be debated, but no difference should be ‘pessible on 
the ideal. 

The second point we wish to refer to is Mr. Morley's 
attitude towards Indian reform. Nothing could be better 
than his sober, judicious sympathy, neither autocratic nor 
sentimental. Great thoughts, as he said, may come from 
the heart, but they must go round by the head. British 
institutions might be well enough, but it was first 
necessary to see if they could be transplanted, and if when 
transplanted they were not likely to do more harm than 
good to India. On this question nothing could have 
been more uncompromising than Mr. Morley’s axiom. 
“You cannot transplant bodily the venerable oak of 
our Constitution to India, but you can transplant the 
spirit of our institutions.” India was not suited for 
representative government on the British model, or on any 
model. What we must realise is that we have stumbled 
upon new conditions, and must create a type of Constitu- 
tionalism to fit them. This is the only spirit in which con- 
structive statesmanship is possible,—a sober analysis of 
the facts, and the adaptation to them of such of our tradi- 
tional ideals as will fit. We cannot give to India our 
heritage of free government, for the result would only be 
anarchy. But we can give her people the right of free 
speech and free meeting ; we can consult them freely ; we 
can open to them our schools and Colleges, and give them 
a career in the public services, thereby making them sharers 
with us in our task; and for the rest, we must rule as benevo- 
lent despots. We have created an anomaly,—a government 


type, and therefore properly a departure from all p 

Mr. Morley declares that there is a new spirit abroad ; 
India. We have given her citizens prosperity and an 
tion, and awakened their ambitions. We must do ome. 
thing to satisfy the cravings we have aroused. He pro 
certain changes in the direction of admitting qualifed 
natives to the higher posts in our service, and an extension 
of the representative element in the Legislative Coungi] _ 
reforms consistent with the tradition of our Indian police 
At the same time, he argues that this new spirit should 
be met on our part by a readiness to take advice 
listen sympathetically to the views of our Indian subject, 
even when we may differ from them. Mr. Morley’s attituds 
towards the National Congress seems to us eminent] 
just and sane. Only a weak or a timid man is perturbed 
by its existence. It claims to speak for three hundred 
millions of people, ninety-nine per cent. of whom hays 
never heard of it; but it may reasonably be listened t 
on behalf of the one per cent. who have. It does not 
represent the most powerful governing factors in Indian 
life, but at least it represents one factor which has a right 
to be heard. A wise Government will neither neglect. nor 
overestimate any authentic popular voice. “I do not at 
once conclude,” ran Mr. Morley’s wise verdict, « that, 
because a man is dissatisfied and discontented, thereforg 
he is disaffected...... If there be disaffection—and 
there may be some—I will not, as far as I have anything 
to do with the government of India, play the game of 
disaffection by exaggerating the danger or by over-readiness 
to scent evil.” 





THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND 
PUBLIC-HOUSES. 


W E are accustomed by this time to displays of 
intemperate temperance. Each of the "great 
organisations labours periodically to injure an excellent 
cause by injudicious advocacy, and to show that it 
regards all methods which are not its own as merely 
varieties of the common enemy. So long as it is only these 
special organisations that adopt this policy it is useless to 
take any notice of it. Temperance seems to be the one 
cause the advocates of which refuse to learn from experience, 
It is not, we believe, on record that the late Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson—the. ablest and the best-tempered advocate 
that temperance has ever had—changed his opinion in a 
single instance where temperance was concerned. But 
when a great Christian denomination goes out of its way 
to attack a particular method of promoting the cause 
which it and those whom it denounces have equally at 
heart, there is a reason for asking it to reconsider the 
attitude it has newly taken up. The Wesleyan Conference 
manages the ecclesiastical affairs and shapes the ecclesi- 
astical action of more than half-a-million of people in the 
United Kingdom, and an equally large number probably 
of unprofessed adherents look to it more or less for 
guidance. At its meeting on Monday this important body 
went out of its way to pass special censure on one among 
many plans for preventing drunkenness. Opinions will 
differ, of course, upon the relative merits of this or that 
method of furthering the common end of temperance 
reform. But when the Wesleyan Conference turns its 
guns upon its own side, and singles out for discourage- 
ment a plan which to many of us seems full of hope, 
the occasion is one for respectful remonstrance. That 
religious men should pollo. poe one another’s methods 
of promoting religion is perhaps inevitable, but it seems 
unnecessary to extend the process to the neutral region of 
philanthropy. 
The controversy on Monday was evoked by a resolution 
declaring that “the Conference strongly disapproves of 
any scheme of legislation which provides for any form 
of public or so-called disinterested management for the 
regulation of the liquor traffic.” Judging by an abridged 
report, which is all that we have seen, the resolution seems 
to have been strongly opposed. But the previous question, 
though moved, was not carried; and in the end the reso- 
lution, with the omission of the words “or so-called dis- 
interested,” was adopted,—apparently without a division. 
What the arguments were which led the Conference to 





bureaucratic and personal, and yet with all the liberties in 
common life of an autonomous country; but the anomaly 


this result we do not know. They seem, however, to have 
included the theory that the danger of public-houses 
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becomes greater in proportion as they grow more respect- 

able, and the quotation of a case in which the manager of 

one of the “‘ Earl Grey” public-houses had been fined five 

unds for permitting drunkenness. The second of these 
objections would apply to every scheme and every institu- 
tion under the sun, so long as they have to be worked by 
men and not by angels. If public management is to be 
condemned because in isolated instances the managers of 
houses conducted on these lines do not act up to their 
instructions, we fear that the Methodist body, together 
with every other form of religion, must be viewed with 

strong disapprobation. Now and again probably even a 

Wesleyan minister falls below the standard of his calling, 

but reasonable people do not thereupon denounce Wesleyan 

Methodism. They rather fall back upon the initial 

difficulty of getting the right men for the work, and the 

probability—the certainty rather—that those with whom 
the selection rests will sometimes be unfortunate in their 
choice. The principal obstacle of those who run public- 
houses on these lines is the difficulty of getting trust- 
worthy managers. Let us imagine that ina given case 
this difficulty has proved insuperable, and that a manager 
has been appointed who does not take proper pains to 
prevent drunkenness. He will at all events do far less harm 
than if he were managing a public-house of the ordinary 
type. In the ordinary public-house it is clearly to his 
interest to sell as much liquor as is consistent with not 
coming into conflict with the law. So long as this last 
consequence can be avoided, he fills his own pocket and 

ins the goodwill of his employers. In a public-house 
conducted on the lines condemned by the resolution he 

ins neither of these ends. He makes no profit on the 
alcohol he sells, and if he is known to push the sale of it 
he is sure to be dismissed by the trustees whose tenant he 
is. He has every motive, therefore, for keeping straight, 
and if he fails to do so it is his own carelessness or weak- 
ness that is the cause. But carelessness and weakness are 
incident to the human agents in every system, and if we 
wait to reform our public-houses until they can be abso- 
lutely protected against these sources of mismanagement, 
we shall wait a long time. The only reform on behalf of 
which this argument can be used is the entire suppression 
of every house of public entertainment. If there were no 
public-houses to be managed, the absence of the perfect 
manager would be of no importance. We do not know 
whether the Wesleyan Conference contemplates going this 
length. 

The other and more general argument is open to the 
same criticism. If we set out from the assumption that 
public-houses are evils which it is the duty of the authori- 
ties to suppress as soon as Parliament can be induced to 
arm them with the requisite powers, it follows logically 
enough that to make improvements in them may have the 
effect of prolonging their existence, and with it their power 
of doing mischief. The Wesleyan Conference may also 
have in view the taking up of this position. We shall 
regret it, because it is a position which, in our opinion, is 
fatal to any reform of the liquor traffic. It amounts toa 
refusal to mend public-houses, because to do so would be 
to put off the day on which they will be ended. We do 
not deny the consistency of the reasoning. Doubtless, if 
every public-house could be converted into a place of decent 
entertainment, a place from which drunkards were ex- 
cluded, a place on which a sharp watch was kept on the 
first indication of disorder, the drastic changes which 
some people desire would have even less chance of being 
adopted than they have now. It is the fact that some 
public-houses remain centres of disorder and rowdyism 
that furnishes reformers of the extreme type with their 
principal argument. You see, they say, what the house is 
und what mischief it is doing; what this has become 
all public-houses tend to become, and may become at 
the next change of ownership. If you are anxious 
to prevent this, you must harden your heart, and check 
the creation of a class of houses with which it will 
be much harder to deal effectively. But this argument 
can have no weight with those who deny altogether the 
premiss on which it rests. Among these are included, as 
we think, the majority of Englishmen. They do not 
believe in the failure pictured by the fanatical temperance 
reformer. They are of opinion that their countrymen will 
goon licensing and frequenting public-houses, and that 
the merit of the Public-House Trust movement is that it 





recognises and adapts itself to a permanent tendency of 
English life. They hold that the habit of frequenting 
such houses for society and refreshment is too ingrained 
to be uprooted, and, this being so, that any effort which 
takes facts as they are, and is content with trying to make 
them somewhat better than they are, deserves all the 
encouragement it can get. 


The minority in the Conference was able to strike out 
from the resolution the words “ or so-called disinterested.” 
As it was eventually carried, therefore, it seems aimed 
chiefly, if not wholly, at municipal management of 
public-houses. We do not deny that this variety of 
the “Trust” movement is open to some objections from 
which the more private variety is exempt. We should 
prefer to see all public-houses placed under “ disinterested ” 
management, if this were possible. But as it is not 
possible, we are quite prepared to welcome the increase of 
municipal management. The chief speaker in favour of 
the resolution argued that if the profits were used for old- 
age pensions and recreation, the trade would be more 
firmly established than ever. The municipality would 
want money for these objects, and in order to get it would 
encourage drinking. This cause of alarm has just so much 
colour about it that it might be well to guard against even 
the appearance of evil by forbidding municipalities to 
spend the money made in their public-houses on objects of 
direct interest to all the ratepayers. If it were used, for 
example, to subsidise a municipal theatre, to which every 
ratepayer should have free admittance, it is conceivable, 
though improbable, that Councillors who pledged them- 
selves to extend the custom of the municipal public-houses 
might command larger support at the polls. While, how- 
ever, we would impose checks upon any such employment 
of the money gained by municipal experiments of this 
kind, we think the danger a remote one. On the other 
hand, the evil of keeping public-houses in the hands in 
which they now are is present and urgent, and we are 
sorry that the Wesleyan Conference should have set itself 
against a promising reform. 








LASHING THE VICES OF SOCIETY. 

URING the last few months Father Bernard Vaughan 

has been edifying large congregations with his 
denunciations of fashionable sins) We do not question 
the integrity of his purpose, but we are far from certain 
about the wisdom of his methods. He denounces what he 
calls the “smart set” for their godlessness, their luxury, 
their frivolity, and especially for their gambling. No doubt 
it is partly true in detail; chapter and verse may con- 
ceivably be found for every statement; and yet the result 
is, to our mind, far from true. It takes two people to make a 
truth,—one to hear it and one to speak it; and the preacher 
is too often prone to forget this. He may be clear in his 
own mind as to what impression he desires to make, but we 
venture to say that it is a very different impression which 
is left upon his hearers and upon the larger public which 
reads the reports next day in the halfpenny papers. To 
generalise about “society” is like dogmatising about a 
nation; and there can never be more than a suspicion of 
truth in the generalisation. In its proper sense the word is 
used to describe that large body of people distinguished by 
birth, intellect, or means who can afford to live a life 
undistracted by petty cares. In this broad sense it denotes 
the governing class, the men and women who in every 
department of life set the standards and perform the higher 
tasks. At one period in our history it had a narrow basis, 
determined mainly by birth, but nowadays the terms of admis- 
sion to its portals are generously conceived. There was never 
a time when capacity was more willingly welcomed, whether 
it show itself in the form of wealth or intellect. Obviously 
in so large a class there must be many worthless members, 
who will naturally draw into a set by themselves. People who 
have wealth and position, without brains or character to corre- 
spond, will spend their days in the idle pursuit of pleasure. 
There are ne’er-do-weels in society, as there are ne'er-do-weels 
among shopkeepers and dock-labourers; only their position 
advertises their worthlessness, and sets them on a pedestal 
for men to gape at. We are far from denying the vice and 
silliness of these people; but we maintain that they ure a very 
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little part of society, and that their influence is negligible. 
They are admired and followed only by the very young or 
the very foolish. To identify them with society, as the pulpit 
moralist is wont to do, is not only unfair and untrue, but a 
danger to the existence of ‘any wholesome public opinion. It 
is Burke’s metaphor over again of the noisy grasshoppers and 
the placid oxen. Remember that this identification will be 
made by Father Vaughan’s hearers and readers even if it is 
not countenanced by the words of the preacher himself. The 
spread of cheap newspapers has given the public a morbid 
curiosity about the doings of the richer classes. The fiction 
which they read draws a sufficiently lurid picture, and the 
cheap scandal printed everywhere heightens the colours. 
When the pulpit adds its testimony their suspicion is con- 
firmed, and the “wicked Baronet” of melodrama becomes 
the type of qur ruling classes. It is idle to point out that he 
is an exception. When you condemn society in the mass, 
your hearer is entitled to argue that it is sanity which must 
be the exception and folly the rule. 

Such hasty generalisations miss the truth on another side. 
The preacher becomes unconsciously a laudator temporis acti, 
and argues that the wickedness of his age is unexampled in 
history. Modern society is assumed to have attained a pitch 
of wrongdoing for which past ages provide no equivalent, and 
if a parallel must be sought we must fly to that old haunt of 
irrelevant moralists, the decadence of the Roman Empire. 
The danger of fixing such an impression in the popular 
mind is obvious, even if it were true, and its untruth is 
manifest to any one with a slight knowledge of history. 
We are convinced that society has never shown so high a 
level of good conduct, intelligence, and public spirit as it 
shows to-day. For one young man who remains at home 
to go to the devil there are a dozen performing the task of 
the State under difficult conditions in far countries. For one 
fashionable lady who lives only for pleasure there are twenty 
who spend much of their time in serious and intelligent 
public work. Let any one compare the life of a “smart” woman | 
as he will find itin Pope or Horace Walpole with the life of her 
sister to-day, and he will grant the reality of the change. It 
is not only more innocent, but infinitely more useful. Many 
women, no doubt, lose a great deal of money at bridge and get 
into trouble. But there will always be idle people to gamble, 
and the bridge of to-day is a small evil compared with the 
embre and faro of a hundred years ago, or the écarté of fifty. 
Bridge for high points is a craze with a particular set, who 
would always find a means of losing and winning money. But 
the game in an ordinary sense is much less a tyranny in 
Mayfair than in Surbiton. 

Our real complaint, however, against the pulpit moralist is 
that nothing can come of his denunciations. Unlike Savonarola, 
his sermons will not be followed by a bonfire of vanities. The 
“smart set”—whoever they may be—will not profit by an 
exposure of their shortcomings. Vulgar people, without 
culture, often without traditions of birth or good manners, 
desire nothing so much as publicity, and these sermons are 
like the columns of gossip in society papers,—they give them 
the advertisement which their vanity desires. An idle class 
may cultivate extravagance as a cure for ennui, but the cure 
will fail if the extravagance remains unremarked. They must 
either be gossiped about, or written about in the papers, or, 
best of all, preached against. The man who spends five 
thousand pounds on a fantastic dinner at a restaurant would 
be miserable if the picture papers did not describe it and 
serious papers declaim against it. There is a distinction in 
folly, a “bad pre-eminence,” which is impossible unless the 
world knows about it and complains. To dream of converting 
the idle rich by exposing their misdoings is like the attempt 
to crush Anarchism by dwelling upon its terrors, In both 
cases you treat the guilty exactly as they desire. 

Nor do we see what beneficent influence these diatribes 
can have upon the public. To denounce the vices of an 
upper class will always please the lower. It will satisfy 
the curiosity of the less reputable portion of that class, 
flatter their self-righteousness, and, we fear, create a sneak- 
ing desire of emulation. Human nature is such that it 
will not be warned off the gross obvious sins if it has the 
wish or means to compass them; and if it has not, it will not 
be appreciably the better for hearing them described and 





“secret element of gusto,” if not in the preacher, in the 
hearer. There is no obscurity about the facts. No one needs 
to be convinced that immorality and gambling are Wrong 
But if they are associated with a particular class, men ond 
women who do not belong to that class will not take warnj 
—they cannot imagine that the lesson applies to them—byt 
will feel only a prurient or self-righteous satisfaction jn this 
drawing of the veil from a life which they believe to be more 
desirable than their own. They will thank God that they are 
not as such people, and wish in their hearts that they had the 
chance. All preaching at classes is apt to have this disastrous 
result. It does not touch the culprits, who are glad of 
the advertisement; and it stimulates idle curiosity and ap 
unjustifiable satisfaction in others who would be better 
employed in reflecting on their own shortcomings. We ar 
far from being optimists about the modern world, but it js 
reasonable to see in the very relief with which the vices of 
individuals or sets stand out a real lightening of the back. 
ground. The peccadilloes of an earlier generation are recog. 
nised as gross sins in our own, their area is strictly delimited, 
and they flourish in defiance of an active public conscience, 
If we have fewer saints and prophets, we have a higher 
average of decent citizenship. If this be admitted, it is hard 
to justify the man who devotes himself to the exposure of the 
sins of a class when it needs no preacher's testimony to 
secure their facile condemnation, when there is small chance 
of influencing the sinner, and, above all, when the revela. 
tions will only pander to the prurience and self-righteousness 
of his hearers. 





“ NARROW-WIDENESS.” 


rFNHERE are certain moral and mental defects of which few 

men ever genuinely accuse themselves. Many a man 
knows himself to be hot-tempered, and most men complain of 
a bad memory, but who ever in his most candid moments hag 
suspected himself of being narrow-minded? Such a thing 
seems impossible. We are all by nature just as certain of 
the wideness of our minds as we are of the whiteness of our 
skins. We could as readily believe ourselves blacks as 
bigots. Yet a narrow mind, we know, is a common complaint 
among other people; and acknowledging that fact, a few 
gracious souls are sometimes constrained to admit that they 
also may suffer unconsciously from the same misfortune. 
Of course, we are none of us surprised that ignorant people 
and those we consider below us should be narrow-minded. 
What makes us wonder at times is that those with all our 
advantages should show signs of so untoward a failing, 
People who pride themselves upon taking “ broad views” are, 
strange to say, often very narrow-minded. It is a defect which 
by no means presupposes that uncompromising attitude 
towards life which may be the inheritance of the stupid or the 
stock-in-trade of the doctrinaire. Men and women may have 
narrow minds though they have never felt the slightest 
enthusiasm for any theory or the slightest faith in any scheme 
of salvation since they were born. There are many such among 
those who have come to the conclusion that all conclusions 
are obsolete. All dogmas, social, moral, and political, are, 
they say, matters of opinion, opinion is a product of reaction, 
and reaction is a mutter of time. The practical effect of such 
a view of life is narrowing in the extreme. No sect in the 
world is so necessarily limited as this sect of critics. They 
are not as other men are. They see weak places in all the 
theories by which the majority of men live, and they see 
nothing else. They search for error as other men search for 
the truth. The pettiness of their work impairs their eye- 
sight, until finally they mistake contempt for catholicity. 
Perhaps the worst practical effect of their blindness is that 
they become unable any longer to discern character. The 
man who has sacrificed his success in life to some great 
conviction, and the man whose career is checked at every 
turn by some obstinate prejudice, look alike to them 
because neither, in their eyes, is possessed of the one thing 
needful,—an uncertain mind. Of course, as we have already 
implied, to have no convictions does not necessarily make & 
man narrow. All we mean is that it will not save him from 
narrowness. Again, it is not at all uncommon to find really 
wide-minded people with very little conviction on any subject. 





abused. The worst of the “racy sermon against vice,” as 
Stevenson has pointed out, is that there is always present a 


One sees it especially among intelligent women, whose chief 
interest is in character, and who realise their own lack of 
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instruction. So many good and wise people differ, they say 


to themselves, and how can the average person decide ? 

The “ narrow-wideness ” we have been describing is no doubt 
a purely mental form of the peculiarity. There is, however, a 
moral form which is much more common in the present day 
and much more irritating, and that is the “ narrow-wideness ” 
of the superior person who never condemns. The cultivators 
of spurious sympathy and cheap charity have something to 
say in praise of everything and every one, especially if 
that praise involves the contradiction of the last speaker. 
Whether it is a book, a play, or a person which is under dis- 
cussion, they are always of the same mind. Is a book con- 
demned as immoral ?—they see some great and pure purpose 
underlying the polluting details, and they strive to give the 
common-sense critic a feeling that all the harm he saw he got 
out of his own heart. Is a play profane ?—in that very 
outward profanity they discover traces of a secret piety. Isa 
man described as bad ?—they shake their heads over the 
cradity of judgment which can still set up a division between 
sheep and goats. Is he an oppressor ?—they suggest that 
their own extraordinary farseeingness has revealed to them 
the fact that he is in reality actuated by pity. Is he only a 
bore ?—they are sure that depends upon his company. The 
object of all moral thought is, in their minds, not righteous 
judgment, but comprehensive excuse, not to distinguish 
black from white, but to desery the one in the other,—an 
effect which can only be produced by living in the half-dark. 
The best that can be said for them is that they are very 
happy, being lifted above their fellows by the conviction 
that wisdom will die with them. They become more and 
more expert at seeing all things as they like. At last 
the strain thus put upon their imaginations renders them 
quite dazed. They attract to themselves a little circle of 
the colour-blind, and grope about in an ecstasy until their 
life’s end. 

Among travelled persons, again, we find instances of 
extreme “ parrow-wideness.” Such people come home having, 
as they say, “ knocked about,”—generally not for very long. 
The less civilised the place of their sojourn, the more certain 
they are that such sojourn stretches the mind. The sight of 
a few black savages bas assured many a man that he has 
succeeded in finding the philosopher's stone. When he comes 
home he finds everything ‘ His friends may live 
in the social centre of the most civilised city—whichever 
that is—in the world, but because they have lived at home 
they have become “ provincial” in his sight. Why to stay a 
short while in a hut in a wilderness should teach a man so 
much that he could never learn in a villa in a suburb it is not 
easy to say offhand. On the face of it, the latter would 
appear the better centre for acquiring knowledge. If 
one of his former friends should ask him for details 
about the character or inhabitants of the far country 
wherein he has acquired so much experience, he will 


‘ provincial.” 


probably have less information than might be found 
in any cheap book the inquirer could pick up. Very 
often one might as well look at a pedometer when 


one wants to know the time as try to find out any- 
thing worth knowing about a place from the man who 
has been there. What he has learned is not about foreign 
parts, but about his own country and its affairs. In 
his wilderness he has become enlightened upon the subject 
of home politics, and he knows them to consist of a 
mass of parochial details easily disposed of by a wide- 
minded (¢.e., a travelled) man; and he knows a great deal 
about European politics, though he has been living out of 
Europe. If men would but accept the key of statecraft which 
he would give them, all would be well. If they would cease 
from the consideration of political principles, and think of 
present expediency—i.e., if they would forget the past and not 
look to the future—they could, he is certain, solve all difficulties 
without so much talk. They have all, he argues, got into a 
groove. They think where they are is the hub of the universe. 
They are so obstinate they will not believe that the real hub 
is outside their little tracks altogether. It lies around the hut 
where he lived with a few other select persons, illuminated by 
exile, and the company and example of an inferior race whose 
language they could not understand. Again we would guard 
ourselves against being misunderstood. Many travellers 
return—even after a very short interval—without the 
slightest tendency to consider themselves omniscient, and 





are able by their delightful word-pictures to illustrate aml 
elucidate whole shelves of Blue-books. 

The truth is that width of mind is a question outside 
opinion, and to a great extent outside circumstance. To 
unpack the narrow mind of any given person, and supply 
him with a change of convictions or an outfit of doubts, is 
a very different thing from altering the dimensions of his 
mind. Can, then, an originally narrow mind never expand ? 
We would answer that question by recommending our 
readers to consider a parallel case,—the case of moral con- 
version. Is it not one of those possibilities which we may 
not reckon without, but which no wise man will ever reckon 
upon ? 





IN PRAISE OF SEA-FISHING. 
HE day of the true sea-fisherman is not yet. The sport 
in which he takes pleasure is understood only by sea- 
fishermen. The salmon-fisher, working bis shining fly in the 
foam-flecked current of broad, dark rivers; the angler who 
describes himself by the quarrelsome title of “ dry-fly purist,” 
and who disparages any form of fishing less exact and difficult 
than the sending of tiny flies properly cocked over the trout 
and grayling of glass-clear chalk-streams; even the roach- 
fisher with his dainty quill sailing leisurely round the eddies 
of Thames backwaters,—to these “sea-fishing” is a thing 
apart, hardly to be mentioned among decent methods of 
taking fish, not a dignified, and scarcely, indeed, a legitimate, 
occupation. To them the man who goes sea-fishing is one 
who dangles a line from a pierhead to catch small flat-fish 
and eels, or who attempts to do the same thing from a rowing- 
boat, in which case he is generally seasick. His tackle is coarse 
and ugly, his whipcord line is half as thick as a cable, he weights 
it with a prodigious plummet of lead, his hooks and swivels 
would scare any right-minded fish into the next parish, and 
his baits are large and unclean. Above all his other failings, 
he does not use arod. When he hooks a fish, there is none 
of the delightful uncertainty of playing a game of two or three 
pounds weight on delicate tackle: merely he hauls in his 
cable with so much for breakfast at the end of it. He is, 
in short, no fisherman, and his fishing is not a sport, but an 
occupation, 

Look at another drawing of the picture. It is half-past 
four on a July morning, and before the carrion crows have 
finished scavenging the streets of the straggling seaside town 
any one who is up and about can tell that it is going to be a 
day of blazing sunshine. That is why the fishermen down at 
the quay have all got their boats out early, for they know that 
with a brazen sun on this clear water the mackerel must be 
caught before nine or ten, or they will drop down into the 
deeps, not to be enticed by any kind of bait until moonlight 
has cooled the surface-water. All but one of the boats will be 
out “hand-lining” for mackerel this morning, to return, if 
their owners are lucky, with ten or twelve dozen fish, which 
will fetch a penny apiece on lean days, and anything from six- 
pence a dozen to ten a penny when the bay is full of mackerel 
and any duffer can catch as many as he pleases. The last 
boat, however, is not going mackerel-fishing. She carries two 
fishermen, one of whom is her owner, and the other his son-in- 
law, formerly a full private in a Line regiment, and a first- 
rate man ina boat. Both are men of few words, the elder, 
copper-skinned and with eyes as blue as his blouse, giving 
short, quiet orders which the younger obeys swiftly and with 
astonishing strength. Third, the ‘ Victoria Maud’ carries a 
passenger engaged in putting together a short, stiff rod, and 
fitting a trace of single salmon-gut, eighteen feet of it, to a 
thin green line wound on a seven-inch reel. His quarry is not 
mackerel, but bass, the handsomest, and, excepting the sea- 
trout, the princeliest fighter of all salt-water fish,—not the 
heavy twelve or twenty pound bass who in July is cruising 
round seaweed palaces in deep water, and who does not come 
to the surface till September, but the shoal bass, weighing 
anything from one to six pounds. If he is lucky, he will fall 
in with a shoal perhaps three miles away out to sea, playing 
over a famous sunken rock that juts up from the sandy sea- 
floor, as big as a battleship and half as dangerous to ignorant 
pilots. Meanwhile, during the fifty or sixty minutes which it 
takes in a light wind to cover the three miles, the hand-lines 
are let down for mackerel, and at irregular intervals there is 
a double tug at the line trailing from the stern or boomed out 
from an oar on the weather side, and a bar of tapered silver, 
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striped and iridescent with green and mauve and apricot» 
splatters on the clean deck to be sent drumming into darkness 
under the boarding. But the mackerel lines are soon lifted. 
The elder fisherman, with one hand on the tiller, has been 
shading his eyes and staring out over the heaving water ahead. 
If he were not carrying a passenger he would say nothing. 
“Can you see the birds, master?” he asks quietly, and sud- 
denly across the wind comes the mingled scream of a thousand 
gulls. They are swooping and screaming over the sunken 
rock, chasing the “ bait”—the real, glittering whitebait that 
so seldom comes to table—driven helter-skelter a few inches 
under the surface by the feeding shoal bass. You can stand 
up in the bows and watch the fish plunge and dart and 
dive in the clear sea-water, their wide mouths open and 
their fins spread, moving like strong, grey ghosts after 
the scudding bait, and dipping instantaneously three 
fathoms under the black bows of the oncoming boat. The 
fishermen have shortened sail, for the wind has freshened, 
and if the boat ran too fast across these racing tides there 
would be no keeping the spinner at the end of your 
salmon-trace under water. Nothing coarser than single 
gut will catch bass to-day, and even so, the glittering 
spinner with its large triangle hook must swim sixty or 
seventy yards behind the boat, so shy are the feeding fish. 
The birds and the bass and the bait are all round the little 
lugger now: great white herring gulls introducing their 
drab, uncouth nestlings to fishing in deep waters a mile 
from the uncleanly rocks where they screamed welcome to 
their parents a month ago; slim-necked guillemots silently 
diving and swallowing and diving again; red-footed puffins, 
squattering over the ripples under the bows; shearwaters 
skimming with their level, partridge-like flight just clear of 
the waves; and once a flash of black and white from fifty 
yards up in the air, a heavy plunge into dancing water, 
and a great gannet rises on the surface with a mackerel 
in his beak. The boat sails on across the tide, and the 
screaming birds are now fifty yards behind her. Suddenly 
the rod-fisher’s line, curving out astern, rips the water 
like a razor, and the rod-point dips and tugs. His left 
hand shifts on the butt, and his right goes to the whirring 
reel; it is as much as he dares to check the furious pull at 
the gut seventy yards away, for the pace of the boat and 
the strength of the tide add enormously to the strain 
on his line. The sail flaps idly as the tiller goes 
over, and the boat comes round, allowing him to reel 
in half-a-dozen yards of line before his quarry can tug 
the gut taut again. He is a gallant fish, and disputes every 
inch of the long path to the side of the boat; and if he weighs 
but three pounds, he has fought in that tumbling current 
angrily and bravely, just as his cousin the perch fights in 
fresh water. He has a dangerous back-fin, too, and when he 
has had to give in to the relentless pull of gut and silk, 
he will still wound his enemy with his spines, if he is not 
swung dexterously between oilskin-clad knees to push the 
hook from his wide mouth. He is the first fish of the day, 
and of the average weight; if a rare six-pounder strains the 
strength of the gut and the skill of the fisherman almost to 
breaking-point, there will be two-pounders, and perbaps 
smaller, to bring the average down. But if the fish are in a 
taking mood, and the wind and water suit—which is by no 
means the rule in the difficult game of bass-fishing—the rod- 
fisher may with good fortune get into the boat ten or a dozen 
shining, shapely bass in a morning’s sport,—that is, in the 
two or three hours when the fish are really feeding. Each 
fish means a cleverly managed piece of sailing, so as to drive 
through the centre of the shifting shoal, and each three- 
pounder brought into the boat means at least a little luck in 
the fight on the side of the fisherman. 

That is one meaning of the word “sea-fishing.” It can 
mean other things. It can mean swinging at anchor in a 
racing tide, and measuring the strength of finer gut and 
smaller hooks than the band-line fisherman dare use, against 
the weight and the will of twelve-pound pollack, boring down 
into their fastnesses in the green and umber seaweed; or it may 
mean fighting every foot of a line seven fathom deep, swung 
down into moonlit water, until the great conger is gaffed 
in a splatter of salt spray, and noses pig-like about the 
floor of the boat, an uncomfortable companion for the row 
home at midnight. But it is the bass-fisher, sailing back- 


LL 


chasing fish, with the scent of bedstraw and clover and the 
whistle of the curlew coming down wind off the land, and 
the rod-butt tugging at his fore-arm, who knows the best that 
sea-fishing can mean. The salmon-fisher and the “ dry-fly 
purist” may hardly realise that he exists, but he knows hoy 
much they ought to envy him. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. HALDANE’S INSPECTION OF THE NORTI 
DOWNS RIFLE CLUBS. 
[To tae Epitor or tue ‘‘ Spectator,”]} 

Srr,—Readers of the Spectator may be glad to have some 
account of the interesting little field operations arranged 
between the North Downs rifle clubs and the Hampshire 
Volunteers on Saturday last. Operations of a similar kind 
had, as your readers will remember, been held before in 1902, 
and again in 1904, and so instructive did they prove to all 
concerned that the Volunteers on the one hand, and the rifle 
clubs on the other, welcomed with equal enthusiasm the 
prospect of another friendly bout. Circumstances and 
weighty reasons of finance did not permit of a repetition of 
the ambitious convoy manceuvres of August, 1904, and only 
a short two hours were available. But a special interest of 
their own was lent to Saturday's field-day on the Surrey hills 
by the fact that they were witnessed by no less a person than 
the Secretary of State for War. 


The general idea for the operations was that, England being in 
the occupation of an invading (Blue) army, and all organised 
opposition south of the Thames over, a Blue division is gt 
Aldershot, and the L. and 8.W.R. lines, Aldershot-London, 
Basingstoke-London, are guarded by Blue patrols. Roving 
bands of English (Red) irregular riflenen are, however, giving 
much trouble to the Blue armies of occupation. 

A force consisting of one company 2nd V.B. the Queen’s Royal 
West Surrey and two companies Ist V.B. the Hampshire Regi- 
ment, with thirty cyclists, arrived in Guildford at 4.30 p.m. on 
Saturday afternoon. Fifty cyclists of the 1st Hants also reached 
Woking at the same time. The whole were in command of Major 
Naish, of the Hants, and his general instructions were to leave 
Merrow Grange at 5.30 p.m., and attack and endeavour to destroy 
a band of riflemen, as represented by the members of the North 
Downs rifle clubs, which had been located at Newlands Corner 
under the command of Mr. St. Loe Strachey. 

After inspection by Mr. Haldane, the rifle clubs took up a 
position on Clandon Downs to meet the attack on the Volunteers, 
At 5.30 operations commenced, and parties of riflemen on horses, 
bicycles, and motor-cars swept down the roads and tracks leading 
from the main position on the hilltop to find and report upon the 
advance of the enemy from Guildford below. 

Mr. Strachey, the commander of the associated rifle clubs, 
established his headquarters in the centre of the main position, 
with orders to his reconnoitring parties to report to him there. 
It was soon seen that the infantry attack was developing from 
Merrow, with its centre on the Merrow-Shere roud. Debouching 
from the road as soon as it left hedgerow and cultivated 
ground, the Volunteers swung their right on to the top of 
Merrow Downs, while their left worked round by the north 
from the Merrow-East Clandon road. Not unmindful of the 
tactics of Mukden, the Volunteers had planned an “ enveloping 
attack”; while their main strength was in the centre, the horns of 
the attack were gradually extended so as to encircle the flanks 
and threaten the rear of the riflemen’s position. The enveloping 
movement was to have been completed by the despatch of the 
cyclists of the lst Hants from Woking through East Clandon to 
Combe Bottom, whence they were to leave the cover of Combe 
Woods and fall upon the rear of the riflemen at the moment when 
the infantry attack was pressed home in their front. This 
dangerous bolt, however, missed its mark, the cyclists only 
arriving ten minutes after the “Cease fire” had sounded. By 
6.10 all the advanced positions had perforce to be evacuated by 
the riflemen before the steady pressure of the advancing infantry, 
and by 6.30 the riflemen withdrew to the fringe of the “bush” 
country at the top of the Clandon Downs. There followed a 
quarter of an hour of wood-fighting, and the riflemen again 
retired to the laager, which had been selected by Mr. Strachey, 
a flat grassy knoll standing in the middle of the “ bush” country, 
and with a clear field of fire for a hundred and fifty yards on 
either side of it. At this moment the “Cease fire” was blown, 
and the operations were brought to a conclusion. 

So much for the general outline of this tactical afternoon, which 
was designed more as a drill exercise in attack and defence, over 
a piece of ground which lent itself admirably to both, than as 
affording scope for more ambitious tactical “fireworks.” As 
regards the Volunteers, it may be said that the attack was well 
carried out up to the point where the open down gave place to the 
thick may bushes and high bracken of the riflemen’s main position. 
Owing to the restrictions usually placed upon all manceuvres by 
the cock-pheasant “Lord of many a shire,” the Volunteers were 








wards and forwards through the screaming gulls and the 





evidently quite unpractised in bush-fighting, and their commander 
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_——_ 
neglected the only course that could have resulted in decisive 

_-yiz., that of rallying his now scattered two companies in 
ie and concentrating them, together with his reserve, 
pe determined attempt to push home on a narrow front the 
yo br he could hear of the arrival of his independent cyclists 
coal Combe Bottom, but on no account before. 

The main interest of the manceuvres, however, very naturally 
centres upon the work of the rifle clubs. The gratifying feature 

f their performance was the immense improvement which has 
dearly taken place since the days when their members first 
realised that, though it is much, it is not enough for the 
citizens of this country to be expert marksmen, and desired 
Major Johnson, from the neighbouring county of Hants, to 

‘vo them some opportunity of feeling what it was like to 
take the field as an organised body. In the first place, 
the. various commanders of riflemen were far more under 
control than they had been on the two previous occasions, and 
this without the assistance of any military advisers whatever. 
Their civilian commander never once left his headquarters 
on the downs, except at the last moment, when he effected a 
retreat in good order to his final position. To compare small 
things with great, he sat, like General Kuroki, calm and cool, 
informed of the progress of the operations not so much by what 
he could see as by the reports that came to him continually from 
the various commanders. That he was able to do this of itself 
spoke volumes for the tactical handiness of the “commandos.” 
No doubt the problem of holding a_ position is a comparatively 
simple one, much simpler than that of continuous operations 
over an ever-shifting terrain. Nor did the riflemen make any 
attempt to depart from merely passive defence, or to carry out 
that counter-attack for which the ground was so admirably 
suited, when the enemy had spent the first momentum of their 
attack. Nevertheless, it was gratifying to find that the lessons 
of the previous manceuvres had not been thrown away, and that 
the dillicult secret of organisation in the field had been learned, 
so far as to preclude that confused pandemonium of shouting, 
gesticulating, and galloping which is ever the mark of ill- 
organised levies. 

In the second place, the riflemen themselves appeared by the 
light of nature to have learnt those principles of fire tactics 
which are the heart and soul of our modern infantry training. 
Ranges were carefully taken and sights adjusted, ground used 
to the very best advantage, and men when firing from behind 
cover exposed themselves just as little as it was possible for 
them to do. The gun which one of the “commandos” supplied 
was admirably handled. The “Officer Commanding Artillery” 
knew just how long to remain and how soon to retire, and 
though the targets selected were not, as a rule, very vulnerable, 
the Volunteers, except for one brief moment during the opera- 
tions, afforded no real target for his fire. If one must 
criticise, one would be inclined to say that an opportunity 
was lost in not taking the range of the road where it ran 
between hedgerows just south of Merrow Church, upon which 
the gun, on a preconcerted signal from the reconnoitring patrols, 
could have opened a deadly fire on the Volunteers as they passed 
up it in column of fours. Nor were the reconnoitring parties 
quite so well handled as the rest. The attempt to carry out a 
reconnaissance with motor-cars was foredoomed to failure from 
the first. It was found that a car cannot turn round rapidly 
on the road, and will therefore fall an easy prey to the hostile 
cyclists. The mounted men of the commandos followed the bad 
example that has often been given them even by highly trained 
cavalry: they galloped away at the commencement of operations, 
and though they no doubt had a very interesting time, and saw a 
great deal of the enemy, they failed entirely to let Headquarters 
have the benefit of their experience. Nor were the riflemen’s 
cyclist patrols any match for the trained cyclists of the Volunteers ; 
they neither reconnoitred with sufficient dash, nor when forced 
to retire did they retire soon enough. Caught on a steep ascent 
within two hundred yards of the enemy’s fire, they realised 
the partial truth of the famous definition of a bicycle as 
“a most cumbrous form of transport,” and that the handling 
of a body of cyclists in a manceuvre is a matter which requires 
constant practice and close study. Nevertheless, they succeeded 
in sending back a continuous stream of admirably written 
messages, which were clear enough and frequent enough to be of 
the greatest value to their commander. 

In the “ pow-wow” which followed Mr. Haldane seemed to many 
of us who have been privileged spectators at all these operations 
between rifle clubs and Volunteers to have struck exactly the 
right nail on the head. He declared himself “much impressed 
with the deep interest and strong military spirit in those 
engaged, whether Volunteers or riflemen. But the real lesson 
of the operations was the need for organisation. It was a 
lesson such as he did not think they could have had in any 
other fashion. We wanted that kind of lesson all over the 
country) ..... It had always been the fashion to speak of the 
Regulars as if they only needed a great deal of training and 
a great deal of organisation, and then to talk of the Auxiliary 
Forees as if they should (as, indeed, they have) grow up 
like mushrooms, haphazard. That was not the true view. ... . . 
We should always have to have a certain part of the Volunteers 
very highly trained, approaching to the level of the Line which 
came next in front of them, and the Volunteers must also shade 
back into those who could not give the time for much training, 
but who could give the time to make themselves good rifle-shots.” 
But above all—organisation. 

I have, I hope, said enough to show that the riflemen of the 
North Downs, by their determination to learn something of field 
Operations, and still more by the striking improvemeut which 





they have shown from year to year in all those things which 
distinguish an organised force from a rabble, have set an example 
to their countrymen which, as Mr. Haldane suggested, might well 
be followed. I take it that, when there was fear of invasion, the 
Surrey riflemen would certainly not propose to take the field as 
“commandos.” When the crisis arises which demands their 
services, their experience even of three field-days in four years 
will have taught them that their proper function will be to 
expand the formed cadres of their own territorial regiments 
(Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteers). ‘To judge by their per- 
formance on Saturday, they will, if that regiment possesses trained 
officers and a fair proportion of trained Volunteers, prove a very 
real accession of strength. But they do not fall into thecommon 
error of confusing the problem of making a Service Army with 
that of preparing the material for its expansion. For the rest, 
like most Englishmen, the Surrey riflemen have the root of the 
matter born in them. 

Two Lords-Lieutenant, among many other distinguished people, 
were present at the operations. Far from being “as dead as the 
dodo,” these gentlemen were very much alive, and evidently took 
a keen interest in the proceedings. The question which I hope 
and believe they were asking themselves all the time was this: 
If so instructive a day as to-day on the Clandon Downs can be 
arranged privately between a rifleman and a Volunteer without 
official military or county help of any kind, what developments 
might not be in store for our national forces were the whole 
weight and interest of the county, as such, once enlisted for their 
support ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., NuNQUAM NON PARATUS. 


[To-day’s issue of the County Gentleman contains a series 
of photographs illustrating the operations of the rifle clubs 
at Newlands Corner on July 2let.—Ep. Spectator.] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ON THE WRONG TRACK. 
[To THe EpiITroR or THR “SpxkcraTor."} 

S1r,-——By a gradual process of exclusion, Mr. Chamberlain in 
his second Birmingham speech has arrived at certain entirely 
sound principles, and all good men—even Free-traders, Little 
Englanders, and the members of the present Government— 
will, I am sure, wish him “ God-speed” if he will make these 
his irreducible minimum. They are, briefly, that imports and 
exports, even increasing ones, are not the sufficient tests of 
national prosperity ; that the growth of material wealth is 
not the goal of the national endeavour; that “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” is a “great, laudable 
aspiration”; and that a “greater reform ”—one which would 
do more for the industrial population than all the efforts of the 
parties to which Mr. Chamberlain has belonged—is constant 
employment at fair wages. So far as I know, these are 
principles for which economists have been contending for the 
last half-century at least. But the words which chiefly 
caught my eye in that remarkable speech are these :— 

“When the tide of prosperity recedes, as it always has done 

and must again, and when a time of depression follows, we shall 
find that it will be impossible, without a change, to find employ- 
ment for the constantly increasing population of these islands.” 
I desire as a Free-trader to express and emphasise my entire 
agreement with these words, and, what is more, to say, with 
all the gravity of a responsible teacher of economics, that 
Free-trade by itself will never secure constant employment 
for all the people of a country. It is time that statesmen 
should see that, not England alone, but all civilised nations 
are faced with new circumstances and a new problem. 

What is the source and reason of our great and growing 
material wealth,—these hundreds of millions of income 
flowing into the consumption of the nation every year, not in 
money, but in things and services for the support and joy of 
jife? It is that year by year the production of wealth 
becomes more organic,—more finely differentiated and divided, 
more economically integrated. What does this organising 
involve? That “machinery,” in all its multitudinous forms, 
is set to do the work that it alone can do; that man is set 
to do the work which he alone can do; and that where the two 
can do and have been doing the same kind of work, machinery 
is substituted whenever the point is reached that it can do the 
same kind and amount and quality of work more economically. 
This is the course which industry has followed when led and 
guided, as it has been, by the brains of men specialising as 
“employers,” who make their living by the constant rearrange- 
ment and substitution of the most economic factors; that is, 
the factors which turn out the largest output at the least cost,— 
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for, to employers, factors are factors and nothing more. They 
will substitute machinery for man or man for machinery just as 
either subserves this result. This does not involve that fewer 
men, on the whole, are employed,—quite the reverse ; but it 
does involve that, unless men are trained and made capable 
either of doing the exclusively human services which other 
men demand, or of working in collaboration with machinery, 
there is really no place for them in the industrial organism— 
the working world—of to-day. It is not in the very least, as 
Malthus proclaimed, that “at Nature’s mighty feast” there is 
no seat for them, because “population tends to press on 
subsistence”; it is rather that they have not conformed to the 
terms of the invitation, and shown their certificate of being 
Providers of the feast as well as guests at the board. 
In short, the more perfect the organism—the more capable of 
turning out wealth—the less room is there for the person who 
is not able, by capacity, education, or technical skill, to 
find a necessary place in it. And Mr. Chamberlain is quite 
right in his suggestion that the time to judge of national 
prosperity is not when the tide is running strong. For when 
prices are good and profits good the rigidity of the organism 
is relaxed,—as, when the herring come on the coast, boats 
lying rotting on the beach are hurriedly rigged up and take 
the water. But, when the herring leave, the fishing trade falls 
back to the boats which can be “ worked economically.” 

It is very hard. Children do not ask to come into the 
world. When they do come, at the imperious call of an in- 
eradicable instinct, they find themselves too often under the 
tutelage, for long, helpless years, of parents who think 
nothing of their future, or even wilfully make use of them 
in selfish ways, sending them prematurely into work that 
adds to the family income at the cost of stunting the young 
limbs and cramping the young intellect, and that among 
surroundings of slum life more fit for hogs than for children. 
And then they find that there is “no room.” Nobody wants 
them. Noemployer can be blamed for not wanting them. The 
only conceivable place for them just now is the rendering of such 
services of hewing of wood and drawing of water as machinery 
still allows them, and that sphere becomes every day more 
contracted. For they are incapable of rendering the exclusively 
human services which society demands in larger and larger 
amount. This is the problem of our days,—what to do with that 
world of men and women outside of, and unfit for, the highly 
skilled and highly efficient organism which is making the 
millions of our national wealth. Can they be left to the Poor 
Law? No. Forseventy years we have been gradually working 
out the principles of 1834. We have reduced the able-bodied 
pauper—who was the main object of concern in 1834—to the 
smallest limits. We have recognised the national duty of pro- 
viding for the sick, the insane, the aged; and recognised it so 
fully that our Poor Law expenditure is double what it was 
when the able-bodied were the chief cause of the expense. 
But, so long as the unemployed keep above the margin of 
“ destitution,” the Poor Lawcando nothing. Charity, indeed, 
does something, but what response has it to the entirely 
reasonable and honourable cry: “ We don’t want charity; 
we want work”? And work is what we cannot give 
them. 

It is not my intention in this letter to do more than state 
the problem. But surely the very stating of it brings out 
the fact that neither Free-trade nor any possible Protection 
can solve it. Alike in Free-trade countries and in Protected 
countries the constant endeavour is after further perfecting 
of the organisation of production and distribution, and it is 
this organisation that has left us with the great reserve 
forces who live in hope of being called out for active service, 
and never get the summons.—I am, Sir, &c., 


University of Glasgow. W. Smarr. 


| Whether we agree or disagree with Professor Smart’s 
remarkable letter, we must all admit that the problem of 
how to make those who are, or at the moment appear to 
be, industrially superfluous fit into our social organism 
is a very difficult one. We trust that Professor Smart’s 
letter will receive the attention it deserves, and that his 
brother-economists will subject it to a searching criticism. 
Though Free-traders, we take no exception to Professor 
Smart’s declaration that Free-trade by itself will never 


tt 
alone can do, is to provide the most favourable conditions 
for securing constant employment. Free-trade ig the 
economic foundation upon which constant work can be estab. 
lished. And for this plain reason. Free-trade by facilitating 
and so increasing, exchanges increases wealth. Protection, 
under whatever alias, produces waste and diminishes wealth, 
Therefore, wherever the solution of the problem of unem. 
ployment lies—we do not doubt that it lies toa great extent 
in moral considerations—the policy of free exchange mug 
be the primary condition, the sine qué non. That accepted, 
other considerations have to be examined and employed, 
We appreciate greatly Professor Smart's letter from the 
economic side; but it is equally valuable from the politica, 
It would be most dangerous to allow the public to imaging 
that Free-trade is alleged by its advocates to be a certain 
preventative against unemployment, for if that notion were to 
prevail the first period of serious depression in the labouy 
market would be used as an argument for Protection. “Yq 
see,” the Protectionists would cry, “what a fraud is Fre. 
trade. The Free-traders swore it was a certain cure for yp. 
employment, and just look at the number of people out of 
work. It has been proved to be a sham.” Free-trade ig no 
panacea, no remedy for idleness, and will not enable the worla 
to do without a sound industrial organisation. It is, however, 
as we have said, the base on which a sound social system og 
the economic side can alone be built up.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





MR. BURNS AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 


(To THE EDITOR or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Mr. Burns has before him a great opportunity. There 
is always a difficulty in reconciling the less instructed portion 
of the democracy to the lessons of political science. In the 
height of the controversy which followed the reform of the 
Poor Law in 1834, Sir Robert Peel, the Leader of the Con. 
servative Opposition, declared that the successful handling of 
the subject had only been rendered possible because it wag 
undertaken by the popular party. Mr. Burns represents not 
only the popular party, but the more extreme section of it, 
and his history and personality entitle him to a degree of 
trust which is rarely given by the labouring class to any 
Cabinet Minister. 


At the same time, Mr. Burns is proving himself a statesman, 
and is winning confidence in other quarters. The expectation of 
those who have studied dispassionately the causes and treatment 
of pauperism has been raised in a way that has never seemed 
justified while the matter remained in the feeble hands of men 
whose only policy was to make temporising concession to 
agitations which they feared to oppose. 

In his speech of July 19th Mr. Burns exposed mercilessly the 
mischievous and ineffectual nature of the Unemployed Workmen 
Act of 1905. It is characteristic, however, of the irreparable 
nature of such mistakes that Mr. Burns feels himself obliged to 
promise £200,000 from the Consolidated Fund for further 
experiment under an Act which, both at its passing and now, he 
considers useless and impolitic. If that sum is not sufficient, 
Mr. Burns adds (and no one knows better than he that no sum 
expended under such conditions can be sufficient), then other 
means of dealing with the question must be found. In another 
portion of his speech he referred to remedies which suggest 
themselves to him. 

The difficulty arose, he contended, from the excessive number of 
unskilled labourers, “and the inference to be drawn was that steps 
must be taken to educate better technically the unskilled labourer, 
and reduce his numbers to the merest minimum.” After pro- 
pounding this diagnosis of the case, Mr. Burns is too honest a 
man to allow himself to be deluded into the notion that labour 
colonies and the multiplication of other occasions for uneconomi¢ 
employment will do more than aggravate the disease, and, at the 
risk of endangering his popularity with the groundlings, he has 
fearlessly stated his opinion. He began his career, as probably 
he would be ready to admit, with some misconceptions and 
prejudices, but he has waded through the impracticable 
economics, the false sentiment, and the intellectual dishonesty 
which characterise so many of the schemes for the regeneration 
of the unemployed, and he has come out disillusioned. Perhaps 
he is not yet quite at the end of his disillusionment. 
Allotments, work on canals and on the defence of the coast 
against the erosion of the sea, are sources of employment which 
occur to Mr. Burns. We all sympathise with the project of 
allotments and small holdings, but those of us who have any 
knowledge of country life are not sanguine that such expedients 
are likely to produce great or rapid change in our present system 
of agriculture, unless, indeed, the labourers engaged therein are 
content to accept a standard of living much below that which 
obtains in other industries, or unless, like the French peasants, 
the new class of small land-owning cultivators is protected 





secure constant employment for all the people of the country. 


+ What we urge that Free-trade does, and that Free-trade ' 


by a tariff. Neither of these alternatives appears possible or 
desirable. 
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————n 
and erosion works will, if inaugurated, give a certain 

amount of employment, just as other and probably more im- 
rtant new in 
ae done in the past; but they afford absolutely no guarantee 


of a better permanent adjustment between the supply of labour 
|a layman to inquire in your columns about these. 


and the opportunities for its employment. These new employ- 


} 


ments will come and be filled up, just as new employments have | 


come and been filled up in the past. The mere extension of 
industry will not secure the right supply and adaptation of 
Jabour in the industrial developments of the future unless some 
new principle is also introduced. : 

Mr. Burns is on a more suggestive line of thought when he 
complains that relief works have “ sterilised volition, sapped self- 
reliance, and introduced into industry those very conditions of 
jrregularity and low pay which they were seeking to remove. 
Moreover, relief works checked the flow and movement of 
Jabour.” Here we have the problem fearlessly stated, and if we 
might extend the term “ relief works,” and include under it the 
expectation that industry can be organised for the less capable 
outside the free economic order, by an adoption of the Socialist 
theory of life, the statement may pass as an adequate presenta- 
tion of the problem. 

What we require is some bracing of the enfeebled will, a greater 
measure of self-reliance, and such a wise husbandry of resources 
that a fuller advantage may in the future be taken of the exten- 
sions and movements of industry which, whether in connexion 
with allotments and canals or otherwise, are certain to come, and 
from which hitherto the labouring population, as a class, have 
derived less than a full share of attainable benefit. 

Nothing has been more detrimental to the interest of labour 
than the unwarranted assumption that the manual-labouring 
class must necessarily be an unpropertied, hand-to-mouth, or 
proletariat class. The mischief done to the poor in the past by 
the Poor Law, as Mr. Burns very clearly sees, is that it has 
sapped in the proletariat the legitimate aspiration to rise into a 
propertied class, fully equipped for its economic surrounding. 

Industry in this country, we may take it, is not going to be 


baptismal regeneration, “Seeing now that this Child is regenerate.” 
Is this undenominational ? 
dustries (e.g., motor manufacture and electricity) | this wide door, what does she require of them? 
national Christianity ? 
and doctrines in her creeds and services; but I do not propose as 


Having admitted her members by 
An undenomi- 
Let us see. She teaches many dogmas 
I only ask : 
What does she require as a duty of her members? And I take 
only the one chief rule, that “every parishioner shall com- 
municate at least three times a year,” for which purpose he must 
be confirmed by the Bishop (a service which can scarcely be 
termed undenominational), after instruction in the Church 
Catechism, which is full of definite dogmatic teaching. The 
Communion which every parishioner is to make three times a 
year must not be made in a Nonconformist service, but according 
to the Church of England, for Article XXIII. says that “it 
is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office 
CS ashe 4» ministering the Sacraments ...... before he be 
lawfully called”; and the preface to the Ordinal says: “No 
man shall be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, 
or Deacon in the Church of England...... except he 
be called, tried, examined, and ordained thereunto, accord- 
ing to the Form hereafter following, or hath had formerly 
Episcopal Consecration, or Ordination,” thus excluding all Non- 
conformist ministers and their services. What can be more 
strictly denominational and dogmatic than this? Many excellent 
people, including, I see, a Bishop, a Dean, and yourself, seem to 
think, or wish to think, that the Church of England is “ essentially 
undenominational,” and established by Act of Parliament to 
satisfy the British public; but the plain truth is that no religious 
body in the world is so emphatically denominational and doctrin- 
ally dogmatic as the national Church of England, established by 
law and bound down by the Act of Uniformity, of which the 
Book of Common Prayer is an integral part; and not one word 
or letter of this book can be altered except by Parliament acting 


| in conjunction with Convocation,—a very unlikely alliance (thank 
| God!) in these days. 


Socialistically organised ; it will be carried on, as heretofore, by | 


private enterprise venturing its savings in the expansion of trade. 
It is not easy to see how the fringe of unemployment is to be 
absorbed until the horizon of hope for the working class is in this 
respect, and by a conscious effort and deliberate policy, lifted to 
a higher plane than that of the bare proletariat life. 

As Mr. Burns truly remarks, “what they had got to do was to 
have the old methods, the old works, reorganised, redistributed, 
and made more productive, witn the higher wages and profits 
resulting therefrom more wisely spent, with better results 
to all.” To translate this language into more concrete 
form, what the situation requires is a fair form of contract 
for the sale of labour for wages, mobility and freedom for 
labour to seek its best market, and a better husbandry of 
wages. Trade depends on a wise expenditure of the incomes 
of the poor much more than on the spending of the incomes 
of the rich. A reform in this last respect would give more 
encouragement to the normal! domestic trades and less to tipsters 
and distillers, and at the same time would allow some surplus 
to be devoted to capitalisation. It is absurd to suppose, in view 
of what is, and must continue to be, the principle of economic 
society, that aclass which is entirely dissociated from the responsi- 
bility and task of capitalisation can be considered as adapting 
itself intelligently to its inevitable environment. Unless the 
attitude and habits of the labouring class towards this responsi- 
bility can be altered, it is idle to talk of the additional employ- 
ment resulting from the digging of canals and the prevention of 
sea-erosion on our coasts. 

Mr. Burns seems to be nearer a recognition of this truth 
than many of his predecessors, and undoubtedly he has an 
authority for enforcing his opinions which they never possessed. 
He recognises that Poor Law relief and fictitious employment 
are merely palliatives, but in some unaccountable way his mind 
wanders off to allotments and canals and sea-coast erosion. He 
has learnt so much that perhaps he will learn the rest of the 
lesson. 

It is for this reason that a generous interpretation is due to 
Mr. Burns’s efforts. It is not perhaps saying much, but his 
attitude seems inspired by a fuller insight than political exigency 
has permitted any of his immediate predecessors to display. He 
is making a courageous attempt to reconcile the democracy to the 
stern lessons of economic science, and for this reason he deserves 
the support and encouragement of all men, irrespective of party. 


—I am, Sir, &cy Tuomas Mackay. 





IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND UNDENOMI- 
NATIONAL? 
[To THE Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—In the “ News of the Week” in your issue of July 21st 
I see that you note with approval the Bishop of Ripon’s 
assertion that the Church of England is “essentially unde- 
nominational.” You say: “This is a truth which needed 
expression.” But is it a truth? Let us examine it by the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


Certainly the Church counts all baptised persons as her 
members if they are baptised with water in the name of the 


|} —I am, Sir, &c., 


The Church of England is not only not undenominational, she 
is peculiarly the reverse, and she is bound by Act of Parliament 
so to be. The Act of Uniformity is not yet a dead letter, what- 
ever Bishops and Deans may say to the contrary. 

C. A. Broprrss. 
23 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


[We cannot agree. There must, of course, be a uniformity 


| of public worship, for it is impossible to have various phases 


| of doctrine represented in one service. 
services are as comprehensive as possible, and the spirit dis- 
played in the Prayer-book is clearly intended to include and 
not to exclude. 
and was not designed to, narrow the Church doctrinally. 
proof is to be found in the fact that the law protects the lay- 


Yet even these 


But the order of public worship does not, 
The 


man to the fullest extent. It is practically impossible to drive 
from the Church any layman who desires to be included in its 
membership. The Articles, it must be remembered, do not 
bind the laity, even if they bind the clergy, and for the clergy, 
indeed, they are rather “ Articles of peace” and compromise 
than a rigid creed. The Church is the Church of the nation, 


} and not of a sect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN ANNUAL UNITED COMMUNION SERVICE. 
{To Tugs Epirorn or THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
Srr,—When the Archbishops of the Mother-Church in 
England joined with the heads of the daughter-Churches 
in appealing to the Christian people of England for united 
prayer on Whit-Sunday, with a view to more visible fellow- 
ship between Christians, we all had our different ways of 
responding to the appeal. One that commended itself to us 
here in Eccles was to hold on Sunday, June 24th, a united 
Communion Service at the parish church at 8 a.m. and a 
united prayer meeting at the Wesleyan schoolroom at 8 p.m., 
followed up by a united friendly gathering of an informal 
character on the following Saturday afternoon in the 


| open air. 


Those who were interested in our hopes will like to hear that 
they were fulfilled. The 8 a.m. service was attended (as was the 
evening gathering) by more than two hundred persons, of whom 


by far the greater number were Nonconformists ; the chapels in 


| our borough, to the number of nearly a dozen, being represented 
| by their ministers and a band of communicants. 


The service was 
characterised by such gladness and singleness of heart as recalled 
the description of the Breaking of Bread and the prayers in the 
infancy of the Church (when the Christians of the locality were 
“all with one accord in one place”), and will not soon be 
forgotten. 

My reason for writing again is to express the hope that our 
object in choosing Midsummer Day—a day that lends itself 


| naturally to association with light and warmth—aimay be attained ; 


and that the day may become in many parishes a sort of 
anniversary of peace, unity, and concord among Christians of all 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; but in her own | denuminations,—a kind of mothering Sunday ! 


Baptismal Service she immediately expresses the dogma of | 


Since I last wrote to you the unanimity of the Report of the 
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Ritual Commission, followed up by the clear, strong lead of the 
Archbishop calling for prompt action, has breathed new hope into 
the country at large. e feel that our Liturgy and its rubrics are 
at any rate in some measure to be adapted to the religious needs 
of the living Church of oyr own day. 

I may perhaps be forgiven for referring once more to Con- 
firmation. May we not hope that those who have the rule over 
us in Church and State will recognise that an entirely new state 
of things has arisen since the promulgation of our Confirmation 
Service? I refer, of course, to the coming of age of daughter- 
Churches who have -he right to claim respectful recognition from 
the Mother-Church. No service in the least suitable is at present 
provided for the admission of adult communicants from such 
Churches to share the full privileges of communion in the parent 
Church, whether by Confirmation or otherwise. 

A glance at the opening paragraph in our Confirmation Service 
proves beyond doubt or question that it was intended only for 
young people growing up under Prayer-book rules, for whom 
sponsors have made vicarious promises; and oddly enough, the 
same is also taken for granted in the service provided for the 
baptism of adults. I repeat that where conditions of life are 

uite new and unlike any contemplated by the compilers of the 

iturgy, the minister seems to be thrown back (as I tried to 
show in my former letters) on the general spirit of the Church’s 
teaching, as shown in all the exhortations and rubrics of the 
office for Holy Communion and the answers at the end of the 
Catechism. 

That members of the Christian Church should realise their 
unity in Christ and forget all their differences in the Feast of 
Love is beyond a doubt in accordance with the wishes of the 
Founder of the Feast. Nothing can take its place as a pledge to 
assure us of spiritual unity in Him or as a means whereby we 
may receive the same. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eccles Vicarage. 


F. Daustin1 CREMER. 





THE PROPHET OF NAZARETH. 

[To tue Epitor or tue “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Srr,—In your interesting article of last Saturday on the 
Divine Personality the writer seems a little puzzled as to the 
right interpretation of the expression “Son of man” as 
employed in reference to Himself by Jesus Christ as inter- 
preted by Professor Nathaniel Schmidt in his book under 
notice. I have been familiar for many years with the great 
preacher of Brighton, F. W. Robertson's, definition on the 
same matter, and regard it as so instructive that I 
venture to quote it, for though Robertson's sermons have 
become classics, yet some of your readers may be un- 
acquainted with it, or may have forgotten it. It is the opening 
passage in a remarkable sermon bearing the title, “The 
Hunian Race Typified by the Man of Sorrows,” and runs 
thus :— 

“There is something exceedingly emphatic in that expression, 
Son of Man; it is a most wide and extensive appellation; our 
Master is not called the Son of Mary; but, as if the blood of the 
whole human race were in His veins, He calls Himself the Son of 
Man. There is a universality in the character of Christ which 
you find in the character of no other man. If you take, for 
example, the life of Abraham, you have a man with all the 
peculiarities of that particular age belonging to him. You have 
a man moulded into a particular character with particular habits, 
particular prejudices. Abraham is by no means one to whom the 
whole human race can lay claim, and say he is our countryman. 
He is the son of Tirah, the offspring of a Syrian stock, the child 
of that generation...... Take again the character of David. 
It is a life of eminent saintliness, but you cannot mistake the 
Jew. There is a Jewish exclusiveness, a Jewish way of looking at 
the world, Jewish faults, Jewish narrowness. He is not the Son 
of Man, but the child of Israel. Take once more the character of 
St. Paul, a man, if there ever was one, emancipated from exclusive 
feelings, generous, universal, catholic in his character. And yet 
it is not —— to take the portrait of the Apostle Paul and 
mistake for one moment to what age and nation he belonged. 
You could not for an instant say the man was born a Grecian; 
you could not take his character and say it is a character of the 
nineteenth century. You have unmistakably the disciple of 
Gamaliel, the man of peculiar education, the man of peculiar 
temperament; not the son of man, but the son of a certain father 
and a certain mother, the disciple of a certain school, with 
the peculiarities and the phraseology of that school. But 
when you take the character of Christ all this is gone. 
Translate the words of Christ into what language you 
will, He might have been the offspring of that country. 
Date' them by what century of the world you will, they 
belong to that century as much as to any other. There is 
nothing of nationality about Christ. There is nothing of the 
personal peculiarity which we call idiosyncrasy. There is nothing 
peculiar to any particular age of the world. He was not the 
Asiatic. He was not the European. He was not the Jew. He 
was not the type of the century, stamped with its peculiarities. 
He was not the mechanic. He was not the aristocrat. He was 
the man. He was the child of every age, and every nation. 
His was a life world wide. His was a heart pulsating with 
the blood of the human race. He reckoned for his ancestry 











re 
the collective myriads of mankind. Emphatically, He was the 


Son of Man.” 

The sermon from which this extract is taken was preached by 
Frederick Robertson in 1846,—sixty years ago. Things move 
fast in our days in scientific and intellectual theology, pushed 
on by German thought and critical methods, and so Robert. 
son’s view may be considered by some as old-fashioned. Old. 
fashioned it’ may be, counting by the years as time and 
methods speed now, but for reverent, explicit, and compre. 
hensive thought, and clear and intelligible expression on g 
great a matter, it cannot be beaten; and if the readers of 
this extract are encouraged by it to turn to the sermon itself, 
they will be pleased to see how he further illustrates his 
position by a reference to art as exhibited by the many 
imaginary portraits of the Redeemer, Italian, Spanish, &e., 
each varying from the other.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Buckminster Vicarage. AsTLEY Coopsr. 





UNSKILLED WHITE LABOUR 
(To tus Eprror or tue “Sprecrator.” } 

Srr,—Seeing that you have been good enough to grant Mr, 
Creswell some of your valuable space to express his particular 
views and convictions, I trust that in the spirit of British 
fair play you will also accord me a hearing. Mr. Creswell 
has at various times spoken out very strongly, and as an 
engineer has been granted a respectful hearing, seeing that 
all considered him honest. It is precisely on these grounds 
that I also claim the right to reply to his arguments. 


If, after years of practical experience in connexion with the 
underground mining operations on the Witwatersrand, it is 
possible fora man of Mr. Creswell’s intelligence to get so com- 
pletely muddled up on a comparatively simple question of 
industrial economics, there is some excuse for the ignorance of 
“the man in the street” and the politician who has a party axe 
to grind. 

Let me make a parallel the better to explain the situation. 
The industrial position of England is, I believe, very largely 
dependent upon certain factors,—namely, its wonderful coal- 
fields, numerous harbours, and splendid climatic conditions. 
Now if to-morrow, owing to a dreadful war, such a one as most 
certainly the Boer War has been to South Africa, the labour 
conditions in Great Britain were to be so completely disorganised 
as to make it impossible for any colliery to pay a reasonable 
interest on the capital invested, except, say, some dozen which 
were so situated as to be able to pay enormous dividends, so that 
all but these few would have to close down, what, might I ask, 
would happen to this happy land of England? Would not all 
factories, ironworks, steelworks have also to close down? Would 
not the value of land shrink enormously, and, in fact, to use a 
Yankeeism, would not we all be “clean busted”? ‘These are 
practically the conditions which obtain in the Transvaal. Now if 
under these conditions, and in order to gain time to recover from 
this war, it were suggested that in ancther country there were 
millions of men practically looking for a job, who, whether black, 
white, yellow, or any other colour, could be employed to keep 
industrial England from bankruptcy, would the same objections 
as those now raised against the employment of Chinese coolies 
in the Transvaal be advanced by the English working man or 
the party politician ? 

The whole of South Africa, for a section of which in any case 
the British taxpayer has had to pay some two hundred and fifty 
millions sterling, depends absolutely on what Sir William Butler 
jeeringly styles an “industry,”—namely, mining. The hands of 
the clock cannot be put back; gold and diamonds have been dis- 
covered, and concentrated mineral values make a country expand 
with speculative leaps and bounds. This has proved the case in 
Australia and California, and South Africa is luckily also endowed 
with mineral wealth, otherwise it would be largely a barren 
waste. 

Now, to come back after these introductory remarks to my 
friend Mr. Creswell. He knows as well as I do that without an 
abundant supply of reasonably paid unskilled labour the mines 
cannot be worked, nor any other industry. Experimenting with 
a few “poor whites ” who have been deluded into a country, and 
cannot earn their passage-money even to get out of it, is no 
solution to the problem. Mr. Creswell tried this experiment on 
one of our large mines, and it disastrously failed. He and others 
whom he now vilifies tried, in fact, to find work for the outcast 
and rvined Boer, the disbanded Volunteer, and the loafer at the 
close of the war at a higher rate of wages than is paid to either 
Kaffir or Chinese coolie. 

For the civilised intelligent skilled labourer South Africa has 
at present few attractions, especially a man with a family. For 
Imperial reasons of colonisation, however, surely it is desirable 
to build up the home, and not make the Transvaal a single man’s 
Tom Tiddler’s ground. No self-respecting unskilled labourer 
could live, support, and educate a small family on the wages 
which are paid to the unskilled Kaffir or coolie; and the mining 
industry, upon which South Africa now depends, cannot be 
worked without a plentiful supply of cheap unskilled labour. 
Only a very few mines could afford, owing to their great rich- 
ness, to pay a wage of, say, 7s. 6d. per day; and on such a wage, 
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———— 
with the present cost of living, a single man could only barely 
exist, and he certainly would be very foolish to leave England in 


to procure it. : 
8 a4 now told that all these questions must wait to be 


settled by responsible government. That is true. If, however, 
Aft: thousand Chinamen are to be first removed, and then a 
Constitution given which places the Boer in a voting. majority 
and spoils and pampers the native or Kaflir unskilled labour of 
the country, I for one prefer to stay in this happy land of 
England at 3 per cent. rather than try for 10 per cent. by using 
my intelligence in a new business. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Epa@ar P. RATHBONE, 

late Government Inspector of Mines, Transvaal- 

Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. 


(Mr. Rathbone’s letter begs the question. We do not admit 
that Mr. Creswell’s experiment failed, and we believe that if 
the money and care and ingenuity employed in getting the 
Chinaman into the Transvaal had been used in introducing 
white labour from Europe, such white labour would not have 
proved economically dear. The white labourer, however, would 
have had to receive a vote, and would also have formed Unions. 


—Ep. Spectator.) 





BULL-FIGHTS IN FRANCE. 

{To tHr Epiror or THE “ Spectator,”’} 
Srr,—Notwithstanding M. Clemenceau’s efforts to put an end 
to bull-fights in France, the following appeared in all the 
French papers on Monday last, July 23rd :— 

“ Beéziers, 22 juillet. 
Un corrida a eu lieu, aujourd’hui; six taureaux ont été 
estoqués ; cing chevaux ont été tués; un picador a été blessé et 
un homme de service a recu un coup de corne par un taureau qui 
avait sauté la barriére.” 
Comment is needless. I send you this because there have 
been some unfriendly criticisms as to the veracity of my 
remarks in your issue of July 7th about the dangers and 
horrors of French bull-fights equalling those of Spain.—I am, 
Sir, &e., RicHarD Davey. 


12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 





HOME FOR THE PENSIONERS OF THE CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 
[To vu% Eprron or Tur “Sexcraton.”) 
Srr,—You may remember that I called attention in your 
columns a year or two ago to the needs of the Home for the 
Pensioners of the Charity Organisation Society. The 
numerous claims on the sympathies and purses of all who 
wish to help their neighbours have naturally tended to weaken 
the support which for a time was increased by that appeal, 
and our treasurer now threatens the Home with something 
like bankruptcy if we cannot raise between eighty and ninety 
pounds before next October. Yet the need for the Home 
increases rather than diminishes, and as the inmates grow 
more infirm it becomes less and less possible to make any 
substantial reduction in expenses. We have now a matron 
who is extremely zealous and capable; but the growing 
infirmities of which I have spoken have made it necessary not 
long since to provide more help for the inmates. I may 
mention that the same cause makes it more difficult to gain 
any satisfactory income from the sales of work by the pen- 
sioners. On the other hand, the character of our inmates 
stands so high that when, during a spring cleaning, we had to 
find temporary accommodation for two or three of them ina 
neighbouring institution, our old friends won golden opinions 
from their hosts. I do trust that with the growing sense of 
the duty to the poor there will awaken a greater readiness to 
help so useful an institution.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To tur Eprtror or Tur “Sprrcrator.”’ | 

Srr,—Since my last letter, published a fortnight ago, the 
chief event here has been the inspection of the Company by 
Lord Methuen which took place on Friday, the 20th inst., 
at 7a.m. Hounslow is included in Lord Methuen’s command, 
and it was in his capacity of Commander-in-Chief that he 
inspected us, not on bebalf of the War Office. The final 
inspection is yet to come, and will, I believe, be made while 
the Company is at Aldershot, about the end of August or 
beginning of September. 

We paraded on the 20th at 6.45 a.m., and a few minutes before 





7 o'clock Lord Methuen arrived on the ground. After the ranks 
had been inspected, the non-commissioned officers and several 
of the privates were carefully catechised, with, I think, satis- 
factory results. Some of those examined were very naturally 
nervous, and therefore failed to acquit themselves to the best 
advantage, but the majority answered the questions put to them 
correctly and’ intelligently. These preliminaries having been 
disposed of, the Company proceeded to attack a position by the 
rifle butts, held by the sergeant-instructors and fatigue men. 
The sections were commanded by recruit non-commissioned 
officers, who handled them creditably. When the operations had 
been completed Lord Methuen desired to see the men return, at 
the double, to the camp, a distance of about nine hundred yards, 
ina single rush. The line accordingly advanced at a steady run 
for about five hundred yards, and then every man finished, at his 
best pace, as if charging a position. The result appeared to meet 
with his Lordship’s approval. 

I am reminded by this run home of the rather fast mile race 
run by twenty-four of our men at the athletic sports of the 
21st Lancers about three weeks ago. The race was in “drill 
order,”—i.e., with rifles, bayonets, and one pouch. The winner's 
time was five minutes fifty-five seconds, and the last man finished 
in six minutes thirty-five seconds. Obviously there was consider- 
able “ tailing off,” yet even the time of the last man was quite 
respectable. 

Yesterday we went by train to Sunningdale, and performed a 
little field-day on Chobham Common. The “enemy” was a 
skeleton rearguard commanded by Lance-Corporal Moller, who 
had previously visited the scene of action with his ten men in 
order to select positions and make his plans. Number three 
section under Lance-Corporal Vigor made a long detour of 
about three miles in order to turn the enemy’s left flank, and, 
arriving in the nick of time, completely surprised the bulk of 
the rearguard when it was already being closely pressed by 
two other sections advancing against its front. Creeping through 
the broken ground, the flanking party escaped detection until 
within a dozen yards. It was cleverly done. On the other 
hand, I observed elsewhere a less pleasing performance, the 
sight of which fairly staggered me,—it was so entirely unex- 
pected. Two scouts, having, as I thought, shown considerable 
skill while gaining the crest of a hill, then proceeded to stand 
erect on the very skyline itself in order to signal back “ No 
enemy in sight.” So much does the British soldier, Regular 
or citizen, love a skyline that it seems hopeless to attempt his 
conversion. ‘The evil is a species of “ original sin.” 

To-day we have had a visit from the Duke of Bedford, whe was 
accompanied by his Adjutant. ‘The Duke arrived at 11 a.m., when 
the right half-company was engaged in constructing, for the first 
time, a full-sized bridge, under the direction of its own lance- 
corporals; and the left half, similarly commanded, had its two 
sections opposed to one another in bush-fighting. On Friday 
next (27th inst.) the written examination of candidates for the 
ranks of sergeant and corporal will take place, and within the 
next fortnight I hope to be able to report that the efficiency of 
our men in signalling and gymnastics has been tested by 
inspecting officers and found reasonably satisfactory. I have 
good hopes that not less than thirty men will pass the test in 
Morse signalling, and that nearly all the Company will be found 
qualified in semaphore. 
—I am, Sir, X&e., 

Hounslow, July 25th. 


A. W. A. Pouttock, Lieut.-Cclonel. 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
WE have received the following further subscription towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 

H. 8. Cronin ... a mo» 238 











POETRY. 
THE TALBOT COMETH. 





[This man was to the French people, a very scorge and a daily terror, in 
so much that as his person was fearfull, and terrible to his adversaries present : 
so his name and fame was spitefull and dreadfull to the common peoplo 
absent, in so much that women in Fraunce to feare their yong childre, would 
crye, the Talbot commeth, the Talbot commeth.”—Hall's Chronicle. 

“ Being victorious for twenty-four years together, successe failed him at last, 
charging the Enemy neer Castilion on unequal termes, where he, with his Son 
the Lord Lisle, were slain with a shot, July, 1453. Henceforward we may 
say ‘Good-night to the English in France,’ whose victories were buried with 
the body of this Earl, and his body entered at White-Church in this County” 
(Shropshire).—" The History of the Worthies of England,” Thomas Fuller.) 


WILD South-Western, piping shrill, 
Sad and dreadful trumpeter, 
Waters, rolling hill on bill, 
Higher yet as sinks Honfleur, 
Slash the canvas, snap the gear, 
Let the steep decks swim with foam; 
Naught have we to hope or fear,— 
This is Talbot's coming home. 
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Master Mayor of Hampton Town, 
Toll your bells in every tower ; 
Let the crimson cross go down ; 
Now is England's passing hour; 
Let the golden leopards fall,— 
Fallen low is England’s Crown; 
Bid them strike the topsails tall, 
Master Mayor of Hampton Town. 


Frenchmen, quit your warlike bands, 
Plough and sow the Picard plain, 
Plant the Norman apple-lands, 
Plant the vineyards of Touraine ; 
Loiter now in ladies’ bowers, 
Safely rest and blithely roam ; 
Now ye need nor gates nor towers,— 
This is Talbot’s coming home. 


Bowmen, back from lost Guienne, 
Softly treading, two by two, 
Shropshire bowmen, Whitchurch men, 
Bear him, as he bade you do, 
On through every weeping shire, 
Home to Whitchurch, home, and then 
Lay him in St. Alkmund’s choir, 
Bowmen, back from lost Guienne. 


Shrewsbury, Wexford, Waterford, 
Falconbridge and Furnivall, 
Lord of Worksop, Wingfield’s Lord, 
And of France a marischal, 
Goodrich, Alton, and Blackmere, 
In his well-loved Shropshire loam, 
Shropshire bowmen, lay him here,— 
This is Talbot’s coming home. 
FRANK TAYLOR. 


BOOKS. 


amie 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 

THE memory of Abraham Lincoln is the common heritage of 
both branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. The rugged figure, 
“gentle, plain, just, and resolute,” with frame of adamant 
and heart of gold, whose courage never failed and whose 
humour nothing could dim, has cast his spell over the proud 
and stubborn people whom he broke in the field, and over a 
nation with whom his sympathy was, to say the least, im- 
perfect. The literature that has grown up around him is of 
very varying quality, and his American panegyrists bave an 
irritating knack of dwelling on those early episodes which to 
English notions might best be left in oblivion. On this side 
of the Atlantic he lives as the hero of the Titanic struggle 
between North and South, as the man who freed the slave and 
preserved the Union, as the captain who sank cold and dead 
upon the deck just as his ship was “ anchored safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done.” 

In the book before us Mr. Alonzo Rothschild premises an 
acquaintance with American political history which is beyond 
the equipment of the ordinary English reader; he is unduly 
redundant; and he has imperfeetly assimilated the ancient 
precept, Maxime refert compositione quae quibus anteponas. 
But he has a definite theme and he keeps to it. The enormous 
reserve of strength, physical and moral, which gave Lincoln 
as a young man the mastery over his comrades in the rough 
games and contests of the frontier, was to be his main 
characteristic in after life. We see him, penniless and 
obscure, as ambitious as he was self-reliant, forging ahead of 
all competitors, and beating down the giants of the forum 
and the market-place. But it was not till he had been 
elected to the highest post which an American citizen can fill 
that his power of mastering men was put to its severest test. 
The unknown and apparently simple provincial from the 
West had gathered in his Cabinet a group of the keenest and 
most cultured intellects in the North, including more than 
one member who regarded him as a trespasser in the White 
House. Senator Seward accepted the portfolio of Secretary 
of State with the firm conviction that he, and he alone, could 
save his country, and carried himself as if responsibility for 








* Lincoln, Master of Men: a Study in Character. By Alonzo Rothschild, 
With Portmaits. London: A. Constable and Co, [12s, net.) 


it 
the entire government were to rest upon his shoulders. “i 
seems to me,” he wrote, “that if I am absent only three days, 
this Administration, the Congress, and the district would fall 
into consternation and despair.” Yet Seward had not been 
many months in office before we find him acknowledging that 
“executive skill and vigour are rare qualities; the President 
is the best of us.” 

Chase, again, the Secretary of the Treasury, who had also 
deemed himself the indispensable member of the Administra. 
tion, began by regarding Lincoln as a freak of fortune elevated 
to a place which he was incapable of filling, and by lecturing 
him on the whole duty of a President. Alone among hig 
colleagues he consistently failed to do justice to his chief. 
but their friction ended at last in his resignation, in the 
abandonment of all his political ambitions, and in the accept. 
ance of a judgeship at the hands of the man whose shoes he 
had hoped to fill. Stanton, the irritable and imperions 
Secretary for War, entered the Cabinet with the professed 
intention of strengthening the hands of an imbecile and 
impotent President. As a leader of the Washington Bar he 
had once been associated in an appeal with Lincoln, and 
had formed the meanest estimate of the “ prairie lawyer,” 
whom he acridly described as “a long lank creature from 
Illinois, wearing a dirty linen duster for a coat, on the back 
of which the perspiration had splotched wide stains that 
resembled a map of the continent.” Yet Stanton’s ungovern- 
able temper and periodic bursts of insubordination were 
powerless under thecurb. Now humouring, now commanding, 
the President treated him like a talented but high-strung 
child. And Stanton bowed beneath the stronger will; he 
came to gauge the real force of the man he had despised, and 
to serve him through all the desperate strain of the war with 
a fidelity that was as conspicuous as his ability. 

Lincoln’s management of McClellan was possibly less fortu- 
nate. The “young Napoleon” owed much to the loyalty with 
which, as in the case of all his subordinates, the President 
maintained him against opposition and detraction, and his 
correspondence betrays a strange want of generosity. As 
Mr. Rothschild puts it, “the homely manners, unconventional 
methods and whimsical moods which misled so many 
politicians, naturally carried this soldier of aristocratic 
tendencies far afield. He failed more grievously perbaps 
than any of them to comprehend the extraordinary man with 
whom he was dealing.” McClellan’s proclamations and _ pro- 
crastinations were enough to try the patience of a saint. 

In days not so long ago we used to exhaust our vocabulary 
in wonder at the desperate resistance of the South. With 
experience of the twe and a half years that it took to subdue 
the Boer Republics, we have come to marvel that the North 
was ever able to battle down the Secessionists. It is true that 
the coercing power was not separated from the enemy by 
three thousand five hundred miles of sea, but, on the other 
hand, its vital organ was within striking distance of the 
enemy, and was more than once in imminent peril. The 
interregnum between Lincoln’s election and his installation— 
November 6th, 1860, to March 4th, 1861—had given time for 
organisation in the Secession States, for treachery in the 
Cabinet and the Legislature. The population of the South 
were infinitely more homogeneous, more warlike, and, in the 
earlier stages of the conflict, more determined ; above all, their 
armies were led by two mighty thunderbolts of war. The 
Chevalier Johnstone declared that had Prince Charles slept 
during the whole of bis great adventure, and allowed Lord 
George Murray to act for him according to his own judgment, 
he would have found the crown of Great Britain on his 
head when he awoke. Substitute Jefferson Davis for the 
Prince, and Jackson and Lee for the chieftain of the house 
of Atholl, and a plausible case is left for argument. The 
military imagination is too prone to neglect those moral 
forces against which all the might of Southern chivalry beat 
in vain; yet for at least two years the fate of the Union 
hung on Lincoln's strength of will, and not for a single 
moment did he waver in his purpose. As the ever-lamented 
biographer of “Stonewall” admits,— 

“It will not be asserted that either Lee or Jackson fathomed 
the source of this unconquerable tenacity. They had played with 
effect on the fears of Lincoln; they had recognised in him the 
mature power of the Federal hosts; but they had not yet learned, 


for the northern people themselves had not yet learned it, that 
they were opposed by an adversary whose resolution was as 








unyielding as their own, who loved the Union even as they loved 
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Virginia, and who ruled the nation with the same tact and skill 
that they ruled their soldiers.” 

Lincoln lived to win the love and confidence of his Cabinet, 
of his generals, and finally of a people in arms. 

“ We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand 

more, 

was the refrain of a Northern song in the second year of the 
war. But there was another side to “ Old Abe,” which 
helps to explain the outburst of wrath at his election that 
precipitated Secession. His homely, almost grotesque appear- 
ance, his lack of refinement, his antecedents as a poor white 
in a slave State, rendered him an intolerable successor to 
the exclusive hierarchy of whom Buchanan was destined to be 
the last representative. The legends of Lincoln’s boyhood, 
the record of his electioneering and pamphleteering contests, 
were ominous credentials for the White House. He repre- 
sented only a minority of the electorate; he was identified 
with a policy which spelt ultimate disaster and immediate 
loss of supremacy to the slave States. The personality of 
this “ half-educated rail-splitter,” whose coarse wit and early 
struggles were grossly exaggerated by his detractors, proved 
the last drop in the planters’ cup. Many of the reminis- 
cences here recorded take us back to the pages of “ Max 
Adeler” and “Tom Sawyer.” Lincoln was himself an 
American humourist of the first water, and an appreciative 
one to boot. He would break off an interview to read aloud 
a chapter of “ Artemus Ward” or the latest skit of “ Petro- 
leum! V. Nasby.” On one occasion he is said to have inter- 
rupted a Cabinet meeting by introducing “my old friend 
Orlando Kellog, who wants to tell us the story of the stutter- 
ing Justice.” 

The tale still lingers at Oriel of that night in Common 
Room when the case of North v. South was fought out by two 
doughty champions, and when Samuel Wilberforce trumped 
every one of Goldwin Smith’s best arguments by an anecdote 
exquisitely apposite and improvised on the spur of the 
moment. On this scove Lincoln need have feared no com- 
parison with the Bishop, though his stories were not always 
fitted for a decorous audience. Yet when the occasion 
required he could employ a diction which in its severe and 
chaste simplicity has no rival in Transatlantic oratory. Sir 
George Trevelyan has aptly compared his speech at the 
dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery to the funeral oration 
of Pericles :— 

“It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this, but 

in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. ‘The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it far above our peor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here—but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is rather for us, the living, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced, and from these honoured dead to take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion.” 
There spoke the real Abraham Lincoln, tender and true and 
strong, of whom it may be written, as was written by his 
countryman of William the Silent, that while he lived he was 
the guiding star of a great nation, and that when he died the 
little children cried in the streets. 





A VISION OF INDIA.* 
Tue student of contemporary letters, if he were asked what 
literary form had most progressed during the last twenty 
years, might reasonably answer the literature of travel. The 
old days when a record of travel was a dull volume of maps 
and statistics have departed, and “special correspondence ” 
has become a recognised art. Highly cultivated men visit 
far-off places for no other purpose than that of producing a 
picture for the reader at home. They are extremely self- 
conscious travellers, with their mind prepared like a sensitised 
plate for impressions, ever on the watch for the picturesque, 
and looking upon the world as the raw material of vivid 
sentences. The special correspondent’s task is no sinecure. 
He has to be almost morbidly receptive and intelligent. He 
must never allow himself to be confused by the multiplicity of 
experiences, but must somehow or other focus all that he sees 
into a neat picture. In a few weeks or months he must form 
some estimate of the character of the people, and the future 











* A Vision of India: as Seen during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of 


Wales, By Sidney Low. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s, 64, net.) 





of the country ; he must describe the methods of government 
accurately, for he will have many critics; and he must be 
prepared to give his opinion on all questions of current 
politics. And this must all be done—especially if he travels 
with a Royal visit or an expedition—in the midst of a bustle 
which is scarcely favourable to orderly impressions. Mr. 
Sidney Low comes well out of the ordeal. Mr. G. W. 
Steevens’s book on India set a high standard for the 
special correspondent, and the country has been so much 
the prey of the man of letters and the student of government 
that little remained to be said of it. Mr. Low very wisely 
takes refuge in frank impressionism. “It has been my aim 
to reproduce something of the impression which our vast and 
varied dominion of the East—almost a world in itself— 
leaves on the mind, in its splendour and its contradictions. 
its colour and its mystery, its wealth and its poverty, its 
medley of classes, creeds and peoples: to hint at a few of the 
absorbing problems suggested by the contemplation of this 
strange and fascinating amalgam.” The author of The 
Governance of England might be trusted to give us a lucid 
and accurate account of Indian politics and government, 
What we were not prepared for is the capacity which he shows 
for the réle of “sentimental traveller,” his keen sense of the 
picturesque, his talent for swift and brilliant summaries 
and vivid pictures of landscape and people. The book has the 
defects which all special correspondence must have. There 
are too many epithets, there is apt to be a little too much 
rhetoric, and the author is inclined to dwell too long on a 
Sentiment or an impression. The book might with advantage 
have been considerably shortened. But, on the whole, it is 
an excellent piece of work, showing India as it appears to a 
keen observer, whose mind has been trained in the study of 
peoples and politics. 

The eternal romance of India is the contrast between old 
and new, between the old civilisation which is ruled and the 
new civilisation which governs. It is surely the strangest of 
fates which makes the Prince of a small Western island the 
heir of the throne of Akbar and Auranzeb,—“ as if,” says Mr. 
Low, “a Mikado of Japan were to visit his subjects among 
the palaces and churches of Rome.” To add to the contrast, 
the Prince generally appeared in the ordinary white uniform 
and helmet worn in the hot weather by all Englishmen from 
shop-assistants upward, to the surprise of a population which 
is accustomed to see greatness move about in pomp and 
pageantry. In his first chapter Mr. Low gives a narrative 
of a day in Bombay, spent partly in Government House 
functions, and partly in visiting the native quarter. In such 
a city the contrast between old and new stands out with 
uncanny sharpness of line. An even better instance is the 
account of the great gold-mines in Mysore, where the latest 
machinery and the most up-to-date American engineers are 
employed, while outside a native woman is wailing and tearing 
her hair before the shrine of Kali, the Goddess of Destroyers. 
The contrast is not only between Englishman and native: it 
is found within the native himself :— 

“Persons who can quote Herbert Spencer and Weismann at an 
English dinner-table may ‘go Fanti’ at any moment. You may 
have a native friend, let us say a Seasions Judge—I am not giving 
an imaginary case—who seems in the ordinary way all that is 
enlightened and refined. He understands our fashions, is 
acquainted with our literature, behaves in his office, or when you 
ask him to your house, much like any well-bred Englishman. 
But the festival of Kali comes, and you must not be surprised to 
find him, daubed with red paint, half-naked, with dishevelled hair, 
howling and shrieking in the midst of a frenzied crowd of idol- 
worshippers.” 

The journey began in Bombay, a city of which Mr. Low 
has given us an elaborate study. There the wealth is mostly 
in native hands, and “the English are, in a dignified fashion. 
hewers of wood and drawers of water.” In spite, however, of 
their prosperity, he found educated natives suffering from a 
sense of injustice and slight. They desire a social equality to 
correspond to their wealth, and this is not forthcoming. An 
interesting sketch is given of that strange race the Parsis, 
who in spite of their power are extraordinarily few in 
numbers,—only forty-five thousand in Bombay, and _ well 
under a hundred thousand in the whole world. From 
Bombay we pass to the wonderful cities of Rajputana, and 
thence, after an excursus on the native States, to the Punjab 
and the Borders. “ At the very moment when the Prince was 
at Peshawar two of the tribes were at war, thongh thev had 
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very courteously agreed on a week’s truce so that his Royal 
Highness might not be incommoded in his journey through 
the Khyber Pass.” Then come the cities of the Moghuls, 
which are well-known tourist-ground, and incidentally we are 
given a fascinating picture of the new irrigation colonies, 
formed after the making of the great Chenab and Jhelam 
dams. Bengal delays us a little, and Mr. Low has some 
frank things to say of the, Bengali, between whom and bis 
English rulers yawns the widest of all race gulfs. The chapters 
on Madras and the Southland are among the most 
picturesque of the book, and we would also commend 
the instructive account of the Mohammedan College at 
Aligarh, where one of the great civilising experiments of our 
day is being successfully conducted. Mr. Low has much that 
is valuable to tell about the Indian Army,—by far the smallest, 
by comparison, in the world, for there is only one soldier to 
every twelve hundred persons. Our recruiting area is being 
gradually restricted. The high-class Hindus, the Rajputs, 
and the Mahrattas scarcely offer themselves, and we are 
being driven back upon the fighting races,—the Sikhs and 
Punjab Mohammedans, the Pathans and the Ghoorkas. 
Valuable, too, is his account of the peasant, the backbone of 
the country, who under our rule is certainly better off than he 
was. The strange thing is that, for all the boasted conser- 
vatism of the East, he is moving with the times. Sewing 
machines and cheap petroleum lamps are taking the place of 
his old hand sewing and his earthenware butty. 

The paradox of our government of India is well illustrated 
by Mr. Low in a parable. Imagine, he says, that the Japanese 
had, conquered all Europe, including the British Isles. In 
Wales there would be schools for Welsh and English; news- 
papers in both languages; Methodist ministers, Church of 
England parsons; Welsh and English Judges with barristers 
and attorneys, mostly Welsh, practising before them; Welsh 
miners hewing coal in the Rhondda Valley ; London financiers 
exploiting Swansea and Cardiff :— 

“There might be a Japanese regiment at Chester, and a cruiser 

flying the. chrysanthemum flag acting. as guardship off the 
Severn. But beyond a few traders there are no Japanese residents 
at all, save and except a Mr. Hayashi or a Mr. Inaga, who is the 
principal administrative officer of the province, with a couple of 
young Japanese assistants, a Japanese police-commandant, and 
a Japanese chief judge. Imagine, further, Mr. Hayashi or Mr. 
Inaga ruling from an extremely modest country house some- 
where’ in the mountain valleys, and assume that he has no 
Parliament or local Assembly to control him, but receives his 
orders direct from the Mikado’s Cabinet at Tokio, or from a 
Japanese ‘Government of Europe’ with its seat at Berlin or 
Vienna. Imagine all this, and you get something like the 
miraculous condition of things that prevails in British India at 
this moment of writing.” 
In his concluding chapter Mr. Low raises the old question as 
to the endurance of this strange mode of government. On 
the whole, he is optimistic, and he has one argument which 
is well worth consideration :— 

“The point that differentiates our rule from that of any 
Eastern dynasty is that we are migrants, not settlers. It is to 
some extent an element of weakness; but it is also the prime and 
main source of our efficiency and strength. In all the other cases, 
the masculine conquering race has established itself in the 
country, and presently it has suffered that deterioration which 
seems, as if by a law of nature, to overtake every despotic 
monarchy in the East. The Moghuls might be masters of India 
to this hour if they could have bred a succession of Babers and 
Akbars. .. .. . It is the uniqueness of our situation that we can 
supply a constant fresh infusion of that Northern vigour, which 
has so often been able to subdue an Eastern people, but has 
invariably waned and weakened when it has settled down to 
govern it.” 





THE PASTORAL.* 

In the guide-book of the Muses very little mention is now 
made of Arcadia. It is briefly referred to as one of those 
places which only deserve a visit on account of the celebrity 
which they once enjoyed. The tide of pleasure-seekers has 
turned aside from it, leaving it high and dry; and one would 
as soon think of dancing at Vauxhall or of taking lodgings at 
Pompeii as of wandering, with a sheep-hook and a pipe, over 
those forgotten lawns. No one now—not even a poet— 
neglects an imaginary flock to make love to an allegorical 
shepherdess 


“ By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 





* Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama: a Literary Inquiry, with Special Refer- 
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Nevertheless, Arcady will repay something more: tlian qa: 
cursory inspection. Not only have pastoral forms and 
pastoral images played an important part in the thought 
and literature of Europe from the days of Theocritus. 
to the days of Marie Antoinette, but some of: the greatest 
masterpieces of language and of art have owed their 
origin to the pastoral ideal. Yet, though the subject ig 
such a wide one, it has hitherto been hardly touched upon 
by critics. Mr. Walter Greg's study of some of its most 
interesting phases will therefore be welcomed by every 
lover of letters. The main subject of his book—the 
pastoral drama of Elizabethan England—is rich in matter 
and fertile in suggestion; but he has not limited himself to 
a consideration of this branch of pastoral alone. His inquiry 
has been naturally extended from the drama to English 
pastoral poetry in general, and thence, by an easy transition, to 
that great body of Italian literature which was the fountain, 
head of the pastoral tradition in Europe. Thus his book con- 
tains much more than its title suggests. It is in reality a 
collection of studies illustrating, with varying degrees of 
detail, the history of the pastoral spirit in Italy and England, 
from the earliest times to the Restoration. Mr. Greg has 
wisely sacrificed unity of design for the advantages which are 
afforded by «a broad and discursive method of treatment. He 
has not been afraid to write at length of Guarini and Tasso, 
of Spenser and Sidney, not merely with reference to the 
influence which they exercised upon the main stream of 
pastoral literature, but from the point of view of their own 
actual achievements in art. Mr. Greg's criticism is always 
careful and discriminating; the chief characteristic of his 
work is a conscientious erudition which never sinks into 
pedantry, and is lightened by a real humanity and a quiet 
wit. He is most interesting when he is most detailed, as in 
his account of Tasso’s Aminta and his examination of The 
Faithful Shepherdess. His book is perbaps a little over- 
burdened by the great number of outlined plots and con- 
densed poems which it contains; and though there are many 
quotations which it is pleasant to meet, either because one 
knows them already or because one does not know them at 
all, it is somewhat distressing to have nothing taken for 
granted. That there is beautiful poetry in Comus is a 
proposition which hardly needs demonstration; and who 
wishes for a paraphrase of Lycidas? Might not such works 
as these—after the manner of less inspired compositions— 
have been “taken as read”’ ? 

Mr. Greg's historical treatme nt of his subject was rendered 
necessary by the very nature of the pastoral, which was 
essentially a product of old conventions, an artificial flower 
firmly rooted in the past. For us, who can hardly conceive of 
any art which is not the expression of an individual mind, the 
point of view of the pastoral writer is peculiarly difficult to 
understand. His first duty was to be unoriginal; it was only 
after he had expressed the conventions of his predecessors 
that he might think of expressing himself. And this explains 
the disrepute into which the greater number of the most cele- 
brated pastoral works have fallen. Contemporary audiences 
possessed a clue to their signification which we are without. 
They saw them set in an atmosphere of traditional beauty; 
they found in them a whole world of endearing reminiscences 
and familiar delights. The jilted shepherd, the bewitched 
shepherdess, the cruel seducer, the faithful lovers,—these were 
not the frigid formulae which we are apt to pronounce them; 
they were magic symbols evoking long trains of memory and 
vision and thought, stretching backward and ramifying out. 
ward through a hundred pleasant channels, from yesterday's 
play and last year’s romance to the Spanish knights of 
Montemayor and the lovely ladies of Tasso, to the dreams of 
Sennazzaro and Petrarch, to Virgil, and to the wooded 
uplands of Sicily. This was the background—vague and in- 
definite, but always present—which gave to the particular 
puppets of Lodge or of Browne or of Randolph their common 
overmastering charm. We, who have lost apprehension 
of the background, see the puppets merely as puppets, and 
wonder how they were ever tolerated. It is only when they 
are glorified and transformed by the triumphant power of 
verse—by a Spenser, for instance, or a Milton—that we are 
really carried off our feet. But even then we are not admiring 
what our ancestors admired. We do not care whether the 
Shepherd's Calendar owes much or little to the eclogues of 
Marot; nor can we admit that our appreciation of Lycidas 
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was incomplete because we did not know, before it was pointed 

out to us by Mr. Greg, that the poem is in all its parts— 

including even the introduction of the Pilot of the Galilean 
lake—the reflection and the summary of the whole long 
tradition of pastoral verse. 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable instance of a neglected 

storal is the Arcadia, one of the books which, as Mr. Greg 
says, “ everybody knows and nobody reads.” The reason both 
for ite vogue and for its neglect is to be found in the same 
fact,—its complete conventionality. The Arcadia pleased 
because it was steeped in the artificial atmosphere through 
which literature habitually presented itself to the ladies and 
gentlemen of Elizabeth's Court ; and when the literary atmo- 
sphere changed it inevitably fell into oblivion. Mr. Greg in 
diseussing its prose style passes some severe strictures upon 
the formal, stilted, and unpliable construction of the Arcadian 
sentence. “ We cannot but recognise,” he says, “ that in itself 
Arcadianism was little, if at all, better than Euphuism” ; and 
he goes on to quote, as a specimen of what Sidney might have 
written, the sentence which, if we are to believe Cervantes, 
excited the enthusiasm of Don Quixote :—“ The reason of the 
unreason which is done to my reason in such manner enfeebles 
my reason that with reason I lament your beauty.” All this 
shows clearly enough how strongly even Mr. Greg has been 
impressed by the affectations of the Arcadia. But has he 
beey altogether just? At first sight, indeed, there seems very 
little to choose between Sidney and his predecessors ; they are 
all elaborately contorted together. Yet as one reads on one 
cannot help feeling a difference. One cannot help feeling 
that, while Euphues, for instance, is elaborate contortion and 
little else, there is something real and something beautiful 
under all the affectations of Sidney. When he writes: 
“But with that Dorus blushed, and Pamela smiled, 
and Dorus the more blushed at her smiling, and she 
the more smiled at his blushing,” he is, in spite of 
the obvious pose, saying something which one wants to 
hear. It is his misfortune to have been buried under the 
weight of an extinct convention ; he is, as it were, lost beneath 
the complication of his clothes. Euphuism, no one can doubt, 
is a dead thing rigged out in antiquated raiment; but the 
Arcadia is not dead. Nor is it quite alive ; but it is something 
between the two: it is sleeping. The impression which it 
leaves upon the mind is strange and elaborate and drowsy; 
it is like a beautiful dream. 

While Mr. Greg has failed to appreciate the underlying 
poetry of the Arcadia, he has, on the other hand, exaggerated 
the dramatic intention of the Elizabethan pastoral plays. He 
has been so anxious to avoid the common error of dismissing 
their dramatis personae as mere lay figures, devoid of 
significance and of art, that he has flown to the opposite 
extreme, and attributes to them all the characteristics of real 
human beings. The result is natural enough: he finds 
the inhabitants of Arcadia not all to his liking. Nearly all 
the characters in The Faithful Shepherdess appear to him to 
be coarse and immoral, while the lady in Comus strikes him 
as an insufferable prig. These judgments, it is true, are 
precisely those which one would be inclined to make if one 
numbered a Cloe among one’s acquaintance, or if one happened 
to come across Milton’s lady in real life. But what reason is 
there for such suppositions ? The truth is that Lamb’s famous 
defence of the Restoration comedies applies with far greater 
force to these pastoral dramas. Their characters are not 
intended to be representations of reality, so that it is beside 
the mark to judge them by the standards of the actual 
world. They belong to a universe which is very different from 
ours,—a universe where there are very few properties and 
no reputations, where the only conventions are the con- 
ventions of art, where one can transgress without doing 
ill, where one can preach without being a bore, where 
there is nothing to do but to make love, and where everything 
comes right in the end. To discover in the airy population of 
Arcadia the weight and the solidity of the material world is 
to commit a fallacy in perception. And Mr. Greg does more 
than this: he is prepared to mingle the gross creatures of 
reality with these insubstantial beings; he would weave figures 
of flesh and blood among the tapestried shapes upon the wall. 
For this, in effect, is what Mr. Greg is doing when he condones 
Ben Jonson’s introduction of realistic rusticity and squalor 
into the exquisite Arcadian web of his Sad Shepherd. 
“ Jonson,” as Drummond of Hawthornden shrewdly observed, 


“bringeth in clowns making mirth and foolish sports, contrary 
to all other pastorals.” To borrow an analogy from painting, 
Jonson's introduction of realism bas destroyed the harmony 
of his tones. Mr. Greg points to the presence of Audrey in 
As You Like It as a proof of the artistic propriety of a com- 
bination of realism with pastoral romance. But the example 
is fatal to his own contention. For with what consummate 
skill has Shakespeare softened the roughness and concealed 
the coarseness of that delightful figure! He has cast an 
enchantment over it; he has transmuted it for bis own 
purposes ; in short, he has brought it into tone with the rest 
of his picture. We can see the realism of Audrey only through 
the golden haze of Arcadia. This is what Jonson either 
would not or could not do. Instead, he tried to achieve the 
impossible. He tried to put a harlequin by Degas into a Féte 
Champétre by Watteau. But the result was just what might 
have been expected: it came on to rain, and there was no féte 
after all. 





THE “TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 

SOUTH AFRICA.* 
Just a year ago we were indebted to the pen of 
Mr. Amery, in his third volume of this history, for 
what was undoubtedly one of the most thoughtful as well 
as one of the most disturbing treatises which have ever 
appeared, not only upon the actual incidents of the Sonth 
African War, but upon the serious defects in our national 
attitude towards military questions which were the prime 
cause of the most regrettable of those incidents. The period 
dealt with in Vol. III. carried us from the close of the “ Black 
Week” down to Lord Roberts's entry into Bloemfontein— 
that is, “from the depth of defeat to perhaps the most signal 
and complete moment of triumph in the war”—a grand 
theme, treated by Mr. Amery in the grand manner which it 
deserved. 

Mr. Basil Williams has a less stirring phase of the 
operations to describe, and the meed of praise and of blame 
which he deals out to those who took part in it is attuned in a 
minor key. While Mr. Amery’s object was to rouse the nation 
to a sense of its military unpreparedness, Mr. Williams's chief 
hope is that “nothing in this volume will be otherwise than 
useful to the best interests of the British Army.” The aim of 
both writers is in reality identical: their mode of expressing 
it is widely different. Nevertheless, Mr. Williams has 
succeeded in producing an impartial and comprehensive, and 
on the whole a wonderfully accurate, history of the complicated 
operations conducted under Lord Roberts’s chief command 
after the fall of Bloemfontein. Viewed broadly, the period is 
one of almost continuous success, chequered, however, and 
marred by disappointments which were quite as unexpected 
by the country at home as they were by Lord Roberts 
himself, and by a chronicle of minor disasters many of 
which were quite unaccountable in themselves. With 
these disasters Mr. Williams deals tenderly, perhaps more 
tenderly than the fucts which he recounts would appear 
to justify, and he is too often inclined to throw the 
blame for “regrettable incidents” upon Lord Roberts 
and the Headquarters Staff, instead of assigning it, as 
Mr. Amery more probably would have done, to the want 
of initiative, or experience, or pertinacity, or all three in 
combination, on the part of the subordinate leaders of the 
various units which met with misfortune. It is no doubt 
perfectly true that in attempting to control the detailed 
operations of all the columns in his large army Lord Roberts 
trusted too little to the initiative of his subordinate leaders, 
It is true, also, that there was no organised Staff system at all, 
and that, in spite of the presence of many extremely competent 
officers upon it, the collective incapacity and incoberency of 
action shown by the Headquarters Staff were proportioned to 
jts vast numerical strength. Lord Roberts's own extra- 
ordinary energy and memory were almost solely taxed for the 
details which in any other army would have been left to the 
Staff, and the result was a confusion, especially in the ordre 
de bataille, which seriously militated against coherent opera- 
tions. Nevertheless, from the moment of the capture of 
Bloemfontein, it became increasingly clear how few of his 
subordinates had the training or the dash to co-operate, 


By Basil 





* The “ Times” History of the War in South Africa. Vol. IV. 
Williams. General Editor, L. 8. Amery. London: Sampson Low, 
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without the most minute instructions, in Lord Roberts’s 
general plan. Thus the muddle in front of Dewetsdorp and 
the failure of the “first De Wet Hunt,” to which admirable 
Chapters are devoted in this volume, were largely attributable 
—more largely than Mr. Williams has asked us to believe— 
to a defective system of intelligence, and to the inability 
or unwillingness of the various column leaders to communi- 
cate and co-operate with each other. Almost at the very 
opening of the volume we have the story of Sanna’s Post, 
where out of a total of eighteen bundred men, twelve guns, 
and ninety-two waggons, one-third of the men were captured, 
killed, or wounded, while seven guns and eighty-three 
waggons fell into De Wet’s hands. True, the British at 
Sanna’s Post were dogged by a singular combination of 
ill-luck. But the real causes of disaster were the want of 
rapidity of decision in trying circumstances on the part of 
the officer commarding the ambushed force, and the seeming 
inability to grasp the essential conditions of a crisis shown by 
the commanders of both the relieving forces from Bloem- 
fontein. Similarly, though they should never have been put 
into such a position at all, the actual capitulation of the Irish 
Yeomanry at Lindley must be laid to the charge of Colonel 
Spragge, who, cavalryman though he was, showed so little 
grasp of the weak and strong points of the mounted arm that 
he actually sat down round his waggons to consume his last 
day’s rations when he knew that a larger force was engaged 
with the enemy less than ten miles away, and that, up to the 
very last moment, a line of retreat to Kroonstad, but forty 
miles distant, was always open to him. If at Sanna’s Post a 
disaster was saved from disgrace by the behaviour of the 
rank-and-file, their behaviour but accentuated the defective 
training of their responsible leaders. Lord Roberts would 
have been the first to realise how great an advantage accrues 
to the general who is able to trust his subordinates, but in the 
circumstances we cannot blame him because he was unable 
to do so. 

What is most admirable, in the face of all these minor 
disasters, was Lord Roberts's determination to push on rapidly 
into the heart of the enemy’s country. There was, as Mr, 
Williams reminds us, 

“an ominous precedent against a dash to the capital in Napoleon’s 
advance to M Might not the rapid advance now 
contemplated by Lord Roberts leave the main forces of the enemy 
untouched, as happened in the Moscow campaign, and in that 
case would the capture of Pretoria have brought the submission 
of the Boers any sooner? ‘'I'heir love of independence might 
prove stronger than their sense of loss at the capture of their 
capital. They might even gather round the victorious army 
encamped there and reduce it to the state of a beleaguered 
garrison, or if it retreated, deal such fatal blows at its line of 
communications as to reduce it to the plight of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army.” 

It has never been sufficiently realised what a risk he under- 
took in advancing, and how nearly these pessimistic prog- 
nostications proved true. Mr. Williams makes this abun- 
dantly clear to us in the chapter which deals with Diamond 
Hill; not a victory as it has generally been regarded, but 2 
respite only in an exceedingly critical situation. At the same 
time, how nearly the occupation of Pretoria did bring the war 
to an end has been realised almost less. Indeed, it is practi- 
cally certain that had General Buller advanced with less 
caution in Natal, and then through the Free State by way 
of Vrede—as Lord Roberts was always asking him, but, with a 
generosity towards the late commander of the South African 
Army which was as honourable as it was mistaken, never 
ordered him to do—the war would have been brought to its 
conclusion much sooner after the occupation of Pretoria. No 
doubt Lord Roberts was inclined to underestimate his enemy, 
as all soldiers are inclined to underestimate the fighting 
powers of non-Regular troops. Thus the danger from a 
partial pacification of the Free State was one to which he was 
blind from the very first :— 

“It may possibly have been due to his almost exclusively 
Indian experience that he was apt to exaggerate the effect of his 
Wigtoria®, «so 0 0 He was unable to see that the Boers, being 
essentially a nation of farmers, would regard with comparative 
equanimity the loss of their towns—largely the resort of races 
alien to themselves. ..... hen those towns were gone he 
persisted in believing that it was contrary to the usages of war 
for his enemy to remain in arms. Hence his mistaken resolve 
to treat not as regular combatants but as rebels who requirep 
punishment rather than defeat a white race defending their 


homes with a bravery and resource which have rightly won the 
admiration of the world. . .... The almost paternal tenderness 





of his earlier edicts was succeeded by the Draconian severity of 
the later.” 

Accordingly we entered upon the period of farm-burning. Thig 
was certainly “the least happy of Lord Roberts’s inspirations,” 
and suggests that a like imitation of German methods will 
not only fail in securing the submission of a free people, but 
will goad them to continued, even if hopeless, resistance. Lord 
Roberts’s plan absolutely precluded him from affording pro. 
tection against their own leaders to the surrendered Boerg 
during the earlier stages of the campaign. He had, there. 
fore, no right to complain if they were again commandeered 
to fight whenever these leaders appeared in their midst. He 
was certainly precipitate in stating that the war was at an 
end. Nevertheless, “he had brought it to such a state that if 
England persisted, her victory was absolutely assured.” Lord 
Roberts averted the possibility of calamity. It is doubtful 
whether at the time we possessed any other general who 
could have done so. 

We have little space left in which to deal with the many 
minor excellences of this volume. Mr. Williams has done well 
to follow Lord Roberts in not allowing the grand issues of the 
war to be obscured by a mass of detail. But we are glad to find 
that full credit has been given to three of the most redeeming 
features in a story of minor disasters; we mean the defence of 
Mafeking, Wepener, and Eland’s River. All of these were in 
their own way brilliant and admirable feats of arms, and all of 
them must be placed to the credit of the Colonial irregular 
forces. At Mafeking, and at Wepener too, the main responsi- 
bility for the direction of the defence was vested in British 
Regular officers, as represented by General Baden-Powell 
and Colonel Cedric Maxwell respectively, and these officers, 
by their bold spirit of enterprise no less than by their mastery 
of detail, showed us that the British officer when he 
has a free hand still has powers of initiative and resource, 
which his training on detachment on the wide frontiers of the 
Empire should certainly give him to a degree far beyond 
what is attainable in the more scientific but more restricted 
systems of Continental armies. The gallant defenders of 
Wepener had indeed one advantage which is offered to few 
detachments of their size. ‘They were in the unique position 
of fighting before a highly critical audience, being almost 
within sight of a large force of Basutos assembled on the 
border of their land, which was ‘out of touch,’ and with all 
their Colonial associations it would never do for the niggers 
to see them beaten by the Boers.” In other words, they were 
fighting on a public stage the amphitheatre of which was 
filled with the representatives of an alien race who were 
anxiously waiting to see which of the two white peoples were 
the better men. The siege of Mafeking, too, in an equally 
real though less immediate sense, was played on a public 
stage. It was carried on with the breathless attention of the 
whole nation focussed upon it. If all battles could be fought 
as much before the public eye as were the sieges of Mafeking 
and Wepener, the percentage of heroic actions would be 
substantially higher than it is. 

Mr. Williams has enlarged but little upon the immense 
amount of disease, suffering, and privation entailed upon all 
the troops by Lord Roberts’s vigorous campaign, and by the 
exhausting requirements of this scattered war. Presumably, 
special chapters are to be reserved in the succeeding volumes 
to deal with the important questions of hospital accommoda- 
tion and sanitary arrangements. The loss of sixty-nine per 
thousand men by disease against forty-two per thousand from 
wounds was the heaviest price which Lord Roberts had to 
pay for his strategy. He would probably have saved life in 
the long run if he had been willing to risk more real fighting, 
and it is a remarkable fact that during the whole Manchurian 
War the Japanese lost but 15,300 by disease, against 57,150 
from wounds. Our loss by disease with a much smaller army 
was nearly the same—14,800. The chief lesson handed down 
to our Army from the Crimea was the vital importance to the 
efficiency of an army of full rations, good clothing, and good 
hospitals. It was this preoccupation which caused General 
Buller to be so slow as to be almost ineffective. Lord 
Roberts was bold enough to break away from this newer 
tradition, and to remember Napoleon’s dictum that no 
general ever won a campaign on full rations. Thus, when 
real warfare gave place to the suppression of guerilla bands 
it was to his predecessor’s wisdom in securing the great trunk 
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was enabled to return to full rations and the slow process of 
detrition. 

The volume is, like its predecessors, well supplied with 
excellent maps and plans, together with photographs of the 
leading protagonists on each side, and it should certainly 
appeal to every British and, we hope, to every Boer reader 
also. 





NOVELS. 


THE SIN OF GEORGE WARRENER.* 

THERE are signs of a new school of fiction arising in America. 
Hitherto the novelists who have dealt realistically with 
American life have confined themselves to the rougher parts 
where society is still in the making—the cowboys and miners 
of the West—or they have plunged into impressionist pictures 
of the slums. What we call vaguely civilisation has been 
treated, as a rule, according to European conventions. We 
have had the delicate genre work of Miss Wilkins, and the hyper- 
refined analysis of Mr. Howells and Mr. Henry James. But 
no one of these authors can be said to have given us pictures of 
what is characteristically and peculiarly an American product. 
A society based in the main upon wealth, where the dollar is 
the ruling standard of measurement, must have phases to which 
it would be difficult to find a literary parallel. The problems 
will be the same, but the details, the accent, the atmosphere 
will be new, and will demand specific qualities for their repre- 
sentation. Whatever such books may lack, they will have the 
freshness which comes from a novel subject-matter. Mrs. 
Wharton's House of Mirth, one of the most remarkable novels 
published in English for many years, showed us this society, 
—mercenary, crude, material, extravagant without taste, and 
exclusive without tradition. The book before us shows us the 
same society, but from below. Mrs. Wharton’s problem was 
the effort of a penniless woman who belonged to a certain 
class to keep within it; Miss Van Vorst’s is the struggle of 
a penniless woman to enter it. But while in the one case the 
heroine was nobler than her environment, in the present case 
she is on exactly the same moral level. For the first tragedy 
society must bear the greater blame, but in the second the 
woman is her own destroyer. 

The worthless wife of the virtuous poor man, who is 
corrupted by a wealthy lover and ruins her meritorious 
husband, is a familiar character in fiction. But Miss Van 
Vorst has succeeded in giving a version of this old story which 
is far removed from the conventional. George Warrener is a 
poorly paid clerk in a New York banking-house, and lives 
humbly in a dull suburban village. He had married a beauti- 
ful girl of his own class, much younger than himself, and for 
eight years they passed a contented, unfeatured existence. 
Suddenly, however, ennui seizes upon his wife, and at the 
same time she becomes conscious of her great beauty. While 
in this state of unrest she meets by accident a certain Paul 
McAllister, a rich young artist, who owns the only great house 
in the neighbourhood. He is a professional roué, and devotes 
himself to what is to him merely a flirtation with a pretty 
bourgeoise, but to her is the opening up of a new world. 
Through his influence her husband becomes more prosperous, 
and, driven on by her, he moves to a larger house, and begins 
to live beyond his means. He is perfectly ignorant of his wife’s 
behaviour; but he is conscious of a change in her, and her 
increased vitality and beauty rouse his very humdrum affec- 
tion into passion. Gertrude Warrener becomes more and 
more luxurious and hard. She is without education, without 
any “fineness,” moral or intellectual, and soon her critical 
lover grows tired of the intrigue and breaks with her. 
Mad with disappointed ambition, she hears from her husband 
that he has embezzled money to pay for her extravagances, 
and has fled to Canada. Then appears the real subtlety of 
Miss Van Vorst’s art. The wife goes unwillingly and angrily 
to her husband at Montreal, and there he hears of her 
relations with McAllister. He returns to New York, appears 
before the employers he has wronged, and refuses their offer 
to stand by him when he learns that McAllister has had a 
share in the generous proposal. The wife meantime makes a 
last appeal to McAllister to divorce and marry her, and when 
this fails she, too, rejects his offer of assistance. Both have 


* The Sin of George Warrener. By Marie Van Vorst. Loudon: W. Heine- 
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thus shown a temporary independence. But they are common- 
place souls, and are unfitted for any desperate action. The 
wife goes back to her Slocum house, and the husband, after 
wandering about in blank despair, resolves to accept his 
employers’ offer, and begins to long for his wife. He, too, 
goes home, and the curtain descends upon the most dismal 
of tragedies,—the acceptance by a disillusioned man of a 
cheap compromise. 

The ordinary writer would have ended the book with some 
Spasmodic melodrama. Miss Van Vorst, witha surer instinct. 
Sees that bold tragedy is not within the compass of narrow 
souls, and that a sordid reconciliation is the logical outcome. 
There are many faults of construction in the book; there are 
more faults of style, for at times the writing is painfully slip. 
shod; but for the working out of the conception we have 
nothing but praise. The whole light is focussed upon George 
Warrener and his wife, and we are never allowed to lose sight 
of the main interest. The other characters are merely 
sketched in, and McAllister is a conventional Don Juan; but 
the husband and wife are fully realised. It is difficult, 
indeed, to overpraise the portrait of Gertrude Warrener. 
No line is exaggerated, and she stands out the eternal 
type of shallow worldliness,—and yet a living woman, whose 
attractiveness is as patent as her folly. George is less of an 
individual and more of a type, but it would be hard, too, to 
find fault with his presentation. The village life of Slocum 
is only indicated as a background, but the sketch is brilliantly 
done, and the picture of the bed-ridden schoolmistress, 
who is a kind of conscience to the conscienceless Gertrude, 
gives the author a chance to depart from the hard realism of 
her method. The dying woman has her logical place in the 
drama, and her introduction serves to relieve the book by its 
suggestion of another world where charity and goodness may 
not be wholly absent. 





A Girl of Resource. By Eyre Hussey. (Longmans and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Eyre Hussey’s title most accurately describes his heroine 
if it is to be taken in the sense that she is always ready with an 
appropriate quotation. Shealso has a habit of inflicting enormous 
stories on her interlocutors. She is otherwise an agreeable 
person; but it must be owned that she is as persistent as 
Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner.” Though she cannot be called 
“disdainful,” she yet lays herself open to the taunt which annoyed 
Beatrice so exceedingly, that she “has her good wit out of a 
hundred merry tales.” The whole novel is curiously solid reading 
for a story which is really only an account of commonplace modern 
life. Perhaps it is the heroine’s anecdotes which make it every 
now and then tedious. The book is not quite equal to “ Miss 
Badsworth, M.F’.H.,” in which the author exploited an original 
idea; but it is agreeable, and would be even more so had it been 
a little shorter. 


The Ha’penny Millionaire. By George Sunbury. (Methuen and 
Co. 3s. 6d.)—The “ha’penny millionaire” is not an impostor, 
but a very worthy man who is “passing rich” on a pension of 
£3 a week and £50 in the bank. Having spent the whole of his 
working life as a bank-porter, this sum seems, and really is, to him 
absolute wealth, though it does not appear so magnificent toa 
young lady with whom he is persuaded that he has fallen a little 
in love. The book is an account of the adventures of Mr. Melia 
(the “millionaire”) at the seaside. It may be surmised that 
these adventures do not err on the side of refinement, as the 
only friend whom Mr. Melia picks up on the beach is a gentleman 
whose profession in life is that of a nigger minstrel. It must 
not be thought that the book is offensively vulgar, but the 
point of view of the characters is scarcely refined. Mr. Melia 
is a good enough little old gentleman, but he is not specially 
interesting; and although the opening chapter is promising, 
his adventures at the seaside are not as funny as they are 
meant to be. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND QUARTERLY 
STATEMENT. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement: July. (38 Con- 
duit Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—The Fund makes an appeal for help. It 
has lost during the past year several eminent members, among 
them Sir Charles Wilson, Canon Tristram, and Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie. And the necessity for prompt action increases. The 
fellaheen have realised that their soil covers many valuable things, 
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and they are busy in searching for them. One peasant lately 
showed a traveller the fragment of an inscription ; he had broken 
up the slab, he said, because he could get more for fragments than 
for the whole. What valuable work is being done the Gezer 
exploration shows plainly enough. This number is fully as 
interesting as usual. It contains, among other matters, some 
details by Mr. Macalister about Gezer; a paper (continued) on 
“The Immovable East,” by Mr. P. G. Baldensperger, relating to the 
Palestine fellaheen ; and another (also continued) on the “ Bedouin 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula,” by Mr. W. E. Jennings Bramley. The 
details in the latter about the camel, which has practically 
superseded the horse with the Arab, are curious. In’ the 
former we get a very weird picture of peasant life in the 
Holy Land. “The language,” writes the author, “as a 
whole, is pure Arabic and the fellahin may be called 
the most learned illiterate people among all the Arabic-speaking 
people I have met or tested in their own country ...... 
Beni-Hassan pronounce the language best all can talk 
correct Arabic and recite poems of considerable length which no 
other peasants, perhaps, in the whole world can do.” Possibly 
some Celtic peasants may vie with them. There is a quaint story 
of a peasant who was turned out of his house—built, by the way, 
by himself—because he had no oxen to do his share of the 
ploughing. He went to Ramleh, and bought a team. On his way 
back he took off his turban and wrapped it round the horns of the 
oxen. Asked for his reason, he replied: “No oxen, no home ; 
therefore honour to whom honour is due, and the turban to the 
head of the family.” 


‘ee 2 6.4 











MR. SANKEY’S LIFE AND SACRED SONGS. 

My Life and Sacred Songs. By Ira D. Sankey. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s.)—Mr. Sankey’s first meeting with the great 
partner in his labours, Mr. Dwight L. Moody, took place in 1870. 
Mr. Moody’s action was decidedly after the Scripture method ; he 
took the singer by storm. “I am in Government employ,” said 
Mr. Sankey. “ You will have to give that up...... I have 
been looking for you for the last eight years,” was the answer- 
And he had his way. The story of the two men is highly 
interesting. Of course the change of manners gives it a different 
tone from other narratives of the kind. Janet Geddes with her stool 
has passed away. Her modern successor—for in the early days of 
the work hymns were considered by many to be heterodox— 
contented himself with saying - “ Let me out! What would John 
Knox think of the like of you?” Not the least attractive 
part of the book is to be found in the special narratives of 
various hymns. “There were ninety and nine that safely 
lay,” by Miss E. C. Clephane, has a remarkable story. It 
was first published in the “pocts’ corner” of a newspaper, 
and there met the eye of Mr. Sankey. He was struck with it and 
read it to his coadjutor, who happened, however, to be so absorbed 
in a letter from home that he paid no attention to it. A day or 
two afterwards, at a meeting where “'The Good Shepherd” had 
been the subject of the day, a hymn was wanted. Mr. Sankey 
thought of the 23rd Psalm, but it had been sung more than once, 
and it was out of the question asa solo, as the whole audience 
would certainly join in. ‘The singer sat down at the organ and 
improvised the tune as he sang,—“note by note the tune was 
given, which has not been changed from that day to this.’ 
Perhaps the most effective stanza is :— 


** But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through, 
Ere he found the sheep that was lost.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we aa, outs of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Palestine Notes, and other Papers. By J. Wilhelm Rowntree, 
Edited by Joshua Rowntree. (Headley Brothers. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The preface, with its brief notices of the life, work, and personality 
of J. W. Rowntree, is not the least interesting thing in this 
volume. The “ Palestine Notes” occupy something less than a 
fourth of the book. They are remarkably vivid in their touches 
of description ; the details about the structure of the Pyramids, 
for instance, are very effective in their realising power. Some- 
times we are conscious of a little jar. The rival Communions 
in the Holy Places are certainly a sight to overstrain even the 
large tolerance of the author. The remainder of the volume 
contains notes of discourses delivered on various subjects, sacred 
and secular. They are, so to speak, bones which need to be 








reading in them. The notes on ecclesiastical things and persons, 
Augustine, “the Friends of God,” and Wesley are specially note. 
worthy. 


Old Maids’ Children. By Edith Escombe. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—There is, as one might expect, much good 
sense and right feeling in this volume; but the critic feels bound 
to suggest that there is another side to that which the author 
sets forth. It is scarcely true that the modern house, while 
“replete with the latest conveniences,” is “ lacking in all the old 
comfort.” The old-fashioned nurse, too, left something to be 
desired. The writer of this notice remembers how his nurse—an 
admirable creature in many respects—used to punish him by 
making him say his prayers in the dark. But the reader will be 
able to correct the somewhat one-sided judgments to be found in 
this volume, and will certainly learn not a little from it.——Boys 
and their Management in School, by H. Bompas Smith, M.A, 
(Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d.), is evidently the work of an expert. 
There is a practical tone about it, a directness of method,.an 
abundance of sense, and an absence of sensibility (though Mr. 
Smith does not by any means neglect the emotional side of the 
subject). He begins by some general observations of “Tho 
Human Boy,” who is classified for this purpose by age (8-13, 13-16, 
16-19), and then he proceeds to discuss “The Boy in School,” how 
he is to be managed, kept in order, encouraged, and, if need be, 
punished. Some special cases are dealt with. The whole forms 
an excellent manual for the young teacher. Not the least useful 
pages in the book are those which bear the title of “A Shelf 
of Books.” 


The Brighton Road. By Charles G. Harper. (A. Treherne and 
Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is one of a series of ‘* Miniature Road 
Books.” These are of a size which makes them eminently 
“pocket books.” And as they are very convenient, so are they 
trustworthy and useful; of that the name of the author is 
sufficient guarantee. 


Records of the City of Norwich. Vol. I., “ Municipal.” Edited by 
the Rev. W. Hudson. (Jarrold and Sons. 25s. net.)—This volume 
will, with that which is to follow it, give an account of all the docu- 
ments which the Corporation of Norwich has stored in the newly 
acquired castle. This, as will be seen, deals with the municipal, 
the second will deal with the economic, affairs of Norwich. The 
Domesday return represents Norwich as mainly belonging to the 
King, two small manors being owned by Archbishop Stigand and 
Earl Harold. Practically these did not affect the condition of 
the city. An important event in its development was the 
transference to it of the last Anglian bishopric. The stages of its 
history are marked by no less than thirty-two charters granted 
by various Kings, from Henry II. to Charles II. One of the factors 
jn its condition was the rivalry of Yarmouth, which in the 
fourteenth century seems to have been superior in wealth. But 
for these and for other things of great and varied interest readers 
must go to Mr. Hudson’s very full introduction. 





The Bedfordshire Militia: an Illustrated Description of Life 
and Work in Camp. (The Bedfordshire Times Publishing 
Company, Mill Street, Bedford.)—This little pamphlet will, 
we trust, serve as an example to the Colonels of other Militia 
regiments. It begins with an admirable appeal by the Duke 
of Bedford to parents and employers of labour to do their 
best to help the Militia Force. The Duke shows that the 
Mihtia barracks need not be, and are not in fact, the source 
of danger to young men which they are sometimes represented- 
“T should feel confident of overcoming any apprehensions which 
parents may feel on the score of allowing their sons to live in 
Barracks for the whole winter if they themselves would only go 
to the Barracks and see for themselves what goes on there, or, 
failing that, would have sufficient confidence to let their sons go, 
and then note the marked improvement in them at the end of 
some months of military training.” The rest of this excellent 
little pamphlet is taken up with an account of the life in camp 
and of the arrangements which are being made for trying the 
experiment of training recruits for six months which is to begin 
this winter. Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained (free of 
charge) upon application to the Recruiting Officer, The Barracks, 
Bedford. We trust that all who are interested in the Militia 
will send for it. 


More Famous Houses of Bath and District. By J. F. Meehan. 
(Meehan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Some five years ago “The 
Famous Houses of Bath and District” appeared. It by no means 
exhausted the subject, and now we have a continuation not less 
full of interesting matter than the first volume. Bath is, indeed, 
rich in associations; at one time it stood second only to London 
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it could still show a respectable roll of distinguished residents, 
pecause other places, especially the seats of new Universities, 
outshine it. But the glories of the past are undiminished. The 
word “district” is liberally interpreted, for it extends as far as 
Wells and Wilton, and one famous character of fiction is admitted 
among the real celebrities. Among the latter we see the names of 
General Wolfe, Major André, J. A. Raebuck, Joseph Hume, John 
Wesley, Robert Southey, and Lord Nelson. It was at Bath that 
Wolfe met Miss Lowther, the lady whose portrait was found on his 
body as it lay on the field of victory. Nelson was at Bath in his boy- 
hood,—it was there that Gainsborough’s portrait of him in his 
twelfth year was painted. He went again to recover his health 
in 1780, being attended by a patriotic physician, Dr. Woodward, 
who reduced his fees to the lowest possible point; and again 
when the city conferred its freedom on him. Southey spent 
part of his childhood in Bath, not, it would seem, very happily, 
Many such reminiscences are to be found in Mr. Meehan’s pages, 
and they are set off by some excellent illustrations. 


Connemara. By J. Harris Stone, M.A. (Health Resort Pub. 
lishing Company. 15s. net.) —“ In these pages,” says Mr. Stone, “I 
have simply endeavoured to describe, by means of pen and lens, 
the West of Ireland, as I myself see it.” He has much to say 
about the people, their manners and customs, about the country 
and its beauties, about sport, and about many other things. He 
is not indiscriminate either in praise or in blame. An earlier 
writer says that the country wants cleanliness and flowers. 
Perhaps a little more common-sense would be useful. One of the 
minor wants of the country is a supply of small birds. These are 
destroyed by the crows, and the peasantry have a superstition 
about killing a crow. The book contains abundance of useful 
and interesting things. Perhaps it would have been better to 
put them in a more convenient form. This is not by any means 
a pocket volume. We notice that Mr. Stone brings a very grave 
indictment against the management of affairs by the Irish 
Boards, the Congested Districts Board, and other bodies, but 
whether it is well founded or no we cannot attempt to determine 
on the present occasion. 


In the series of “ Homeland Handbooks” (Homeland Associa- 
tion, 1s. 6d.), we have received Harold’s Town and its Vicinity : 
Waltham Abbey, Waltham Cross, Cheshunt, and High Beech, by 
Freeman Bunting, with Photographic Illustrations by J. A. C. 
Branfell. This “handbook for visitors” contains many things, 
new and old, among them “Temple Bar,” which now stands at 
the main entrance to Theobalds Park. 


The Small House: its Architecture and Surroundings. By 
Arthur Martin. (Alston Rivers. 2s. net.)—Here is another con- 
tribution to,the art of building cheap and serviceable houses. It 
is not the cottage, this time, which is in view, but the dwelling of 
the middle class. The cost of the houses illustrated in this 
volume varies between £80 and £120 per room. We cannot deal 
with the subject in detail, but we may venture to commend the 
sound sense of Mr. Martin’s suggestions as to windows. But the 
whole book, as far as we are able to judge, is reasonable and 
practical, 


The Talbot J. Taylor Collection. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 25s. 
net.)—Mr. Talbot J. Taylor's house, situated at Cedar Hurst, in 
Long Island, shows a fascinating exterior as it is pictured for us 
in this volume, and the catalogue of its contents gives us an idea 
of how America is accumulating the treasures of the Old World. 
The furniture is largely French. Each Louis period, XIII., XIV., 
XV., and XVI., is amply represented. Of special curiosities, the 
most important is the Prayer-book of Henriette, Duchess of 
Orleans (sister of Charles II.) Tho volume is amply illustrated. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 138.) 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LorD ROTHSCHILD, @.C.V.O. 
Invested Funds exceed ... +» £15,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses,—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiams 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. Those protits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FAIRY COCOA 
SOUND, WHOLESOME, PURE. 
2s. per pound tin. 
Guaranteed and supplied by THE PROPRIETORS OF— 
SCHWEITZER'S 


(Which is Specially Prepared for Invalids.) 
Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 
Wholesale: H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, London, N. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 














COURANGS | msod ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


TOTAL FUNDS... 


Established 1789, 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


£13,803,187. 








The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED. 





TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS — 
3787 Gerard. Intimidad, London. 

BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange F.C 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE-MALE. 





Having for many years made a Speciality 
of OLD ENGLISH Furniture 


”» A MS OP FT OO -S 


invite Collectors who are in search of rare pieces 


to write to them for Illustrations of their present selection of any 
particular piece they are seeking. 


A Large Collection of 


GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


can always be seen at their Galleries. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—>—_— 
, Electric Railway Accounting, cr 8vo... ..(Spon) net 5/0 
hrough South Africa with the British ‘Association, 8vo 
(J. Spiers) 7/6 
...(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 
...(Drane) 6/0 


Brockway (W. B. 
Browne (J. 8.), 


Christian Evidence Addresses on Topics of the Time, 12mo ... 
Clarke (M. C.), An Anglo-French Maid, cr 8vo 
Confessions of a Princess (The), er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Crothers (S. M,), The Gentle Reader, cr 8vo .. ..(Constable) net 5/0 
Crothers (S. M.), The Pardoner’s Wallet, er 8V0.....0......000« ~ — net 5/0 
Doughty (C. M.), The Dawn in Britain, Vols. III. and IV., er 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 9/0 
Heath (F. G.), The Green Gateway, er 8V0............. 000 (Country Press) net 3/0 
Hood (J. G.), The Foundation of Christian Faith as shown in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, Eee (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Hyne (C. J. C.), The Trials of G ommander McTurk, cr 8vo ...(J. Murray) 6/0 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Mystery of Magdalen, cr i (Long) 6/0 
Leigh (B. G. F. C. B.), Memorials of a Warwickshire Family, 8vo 
{Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/0 
6/0 


steceepeqdéseoanoos = 
7/6 
2/6 






Le Queux (W.), The Invasion of 1910, cr 8vo ..... 
Livingstone (Ae A Sealed Book, er 8vo.......... 
MacGibbon (W. C.), Indicator Diagrams, 4to.. ..(Simpkin) net 
Mackie (T.), Suna r Rambles, er 8vo . ..(D. Douglas) 
Markby (Sir W.), Introduction to Hindu ‘and “Mahommedan Law, vo 
Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Montgomery (T. H.), Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals, 8vo (Bell) net 
Moore (T.), Engineers’ and General Smiths’ Work, cr 8vo ......(Spon) net 
Murray (D. C.), The Brangwyn Mystery, cr 8vo .... - es (Long) 
Nunneley (F. c .), Aneurysm of the Abdomiaal Aorta, cr 'Bvo (Bail re) net 
Oppenheim (C.), Toxines and Antitoxines, er 8vo ....... .. (Griffin) net 
Puxley (H. i), Modern Dairy Farming, cr 8vo........ (le U. Gill) net 
Report on British Standard Systems for Limit Guages . .. (Lockwood) net 
Roberts (C. G. D.), Discoveries and Explorations in the Century, cr 8vo 
(Chambers) net 
Roberts (J, V.), Practical Method of Training Choristers, 4to 
(Oxford Univ. Press) 
... (Griffin) net 8/0 
(H. Cox) net 2/6 





60 
10/6 
5/0 
6/0 
3/6 
7/6 
8/6 
2/6 


§/0 





Saundby (R.), Treatment of Diseases of Digestive System 
Seurre (E.), New Pocket Dictionary of Cookery, 12mo 





Sharp (W.), Prowress of Art in the Century, cr 8vo ..........(Chambers) net 5/0 
Slosson (M.), How Ferns Grow, 8V0..........0. 00. ccceceeees cee ceeceeserenee (Bell) net 12/6 
Socialism and Politics, er 8v0 ............60.- ..(R. B, Johnson) net 3 


Stigand (C. H.), Central African Game and its Spoor, “Ato ......(H. Cox) net 250 
Still (A.), Polyphi ase Currents, er 8vo ...... Ww hittaker) net 6/0 


Thomson (J. A.), Progress of Science in the C entury, c r8vo (Chambers) net 5/0 
Vincent (L. H.), American Literary Masters, cr 8v0 ......... (Constable) net 8/6 
Williams (M.), The Bar: a Novel, er 8vo ....... onsneeel (Methuen) 6/0 





Wyer (8. 8.), Catechism on Producer Gas, i2mo ..... ..(Spon) net 4/6 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OUTHPORT, tHe most ATTRACTIVE WATERING- 
PLACE OF THE NORTH OF ENGLAND, 


IMPORTANT TO THE SCHOLASTIC PROFESSION, TO A 
COMMUNITY, AND OTHERS. 








In the most fashionable district in BIRKDALF PARK, a beautiful detached 
RESIDENCE with grounds, TO BE SOLD OR LET, known as DAGFIELD, 
containing Four Reception-Rooms, about Sixteen to Twenty Bedrooms, and 
a splendid School or Billiard Room. 

The Residence was formerly occupied, and most successfully carried on, as a 
High-class Ladies’ School, the Proprietor having retired from the profession. 

A unique opportunity pow presents itself for the opening of an up-to-date 
Boys’ or Young Ladies’ School. It would also be suitable for a ¢ community, 
or as a Residence for the Reception of Paying Guests, or for a High- class 
Nursing or Invalids’ Home. 

_ Apply to Mr. SAMUEL HARDMAN, 120 Lord Street, Southport. 
BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as Blair- 

lodge, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
House, large Sanatorium, and large covered Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Private Chapel, Workshops, Engine Rooms, Dynamos, Stabling; standing in 








grounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
ortion of purchase money on mortgage.—For further details apply to 
fessrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


No charge to purchasers. PPS il he a Se a 
JOR IMMEDIATE SALE—A_ very old-established 
GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, situated in a picturesque part of York- 





Good house furnished throughout. 17 Bedrooms; Large Schoolroom; 
Everything ready for carrying on the Establish- 
ment, without interruption. —Apply to “ SIRRAM,” 55 Marke ot St., Bradford. 


NUFFOLK.—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, during the 

Summer months or for a longer period, an excellent COTTAGE, con- 

taining 3 Sitting and 5 Bedrooms, “and very good Offices, with Stable and 
Coachhouse.—Apply Estate Office, Buxhall, near Stowmarket. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER.—PRINCIPAL of a very old- 
established and successful Boarding-School for Daughters of Gentlemen 
at a fashionable seaside resort on the South Coast contemplates retirement, |! 
and desires to meet with a suitable successor. At present 31 Pupzls in the | 
Schoel, and 5 already entered for next Term. Receipts average £4,000 
annum, and net profits £700 per annum. 2,000 to £3,000 capital required 
Goodwill, Furniture, &c.—For full details apply to « 4143, " care of Gabbitas, 
T hring, & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ry\O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and OTHERS. 
LODGINGS in the NEW ewes Clean, simple, comfortable. 
Miss FRASER, pelle od Hill, Ringwood. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
F{ABERDASHERS ASKE’S HATCHAM GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL.—Owing to the resignation of the Head-Mistress, the 
Governors are about to APPOINT a new HEAD-MISTRESS, to take office 
in January next. The School is a Second-Grade School, administered under | 
a scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the education of Girls between 
the ages of 8and 19. There is a Kindergarten “Sane .-—Full particulars 
and forms of application can be obtained from R LLIS, Clerk to Schools’ 
Governors, Aske’s Hatcham Girls’ School, Jerningham Road, New Cross, S. E. 


ERBY SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the post of HEAD-MASTER. Graduate; under 45 years of age. Guaranteed 


salary £500. 
Applications to be sent in before 11th August to WILLIAM COOPER, Clerk 
to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the Scheme and further | 


particulars may be o 


shire. 
3 rood Reception-Rooms. 


























| is specially studied. 


= EDUCATION COMMITTER 
ROMFORD LOCAL ADVISORY SUB-COMMITTEE, 


PRINCIPAL OF ROMFORD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL WITH 
PUPIL- TEACHERS’ ¢ CENTRE ATTACHED, 


WANTED, to commence duties after the the Summer Holidays, a fully qualified 
LADY PRINCIPAL for the above School, to be carried on for the present in 
temporary premises in Romford. The lady appointed must be a Graduate of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom or have passed an Examination 
equivalent to that for any such degree. Salary £200 per annum, with two 
annual increments of £20 each and a Capitation Grant of £1 upon the first 
50 paying Scholars and 10s. for each paying Scholar after that number. 

Applications, giving full particulars as to qualification and experience of 
Secondary School work, accompanied by not more than three testimonials, 
should be sent not later than the 10th August to me, the undersigned. 

J. H. NICHOLAS, Secretary, 

County Offic eS, Chelmsford. 


ee 

O° RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

REQUIRED, in September next, TWO WO ASSISTANT. MISTRESSES to take 


(1) Chemistry, Physics, Botany. 
(2) General Form Subjects, including French and Elementary Mathe- 
Drill, Games desirable, 


matics, 
Drawing, Needlework a recommendation. Com- 
mencing salary £100,—Apply to Miss M. DAVIE, Cobham, Surrey. 
F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 


ORTHWICH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, for Antumn Term, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES ; experi- 
ence and good discipline essential. (1) Graduate in Science, to take Botany 
and some Mathematics ; (2) Mistress to teach French (direct method) and 
English Subjects. Sal: wry, £100 to £120, according to experience.—Apply Miss 
A. G. PIERCE He ad -Mistress, = Thorndale,” "Lymm, Cheshire. 


Couxty BOROUGH OF 
Principal—J, F. HUDSON, M A., 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
B.Se. 

LADY LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA TURE 
REQUIRED in September. Must be competent to conduct Classes for Univer- 
sity Examinations and the Training of Teachers, Experience essential. Salary 
£150.—For further particulars, apply to THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


_E ‘ducation Office, Truro. 





HUDDERSFIELD 





| SFA AA2- SCHOOL. 

Owing to the acceptance by the Rev. Cecil Grant of another post, the 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at Christmas. The 
School is conducted as a first-grade Boarding and Day School—dual—for 
boys and girls. Emoluments: £120, plus capitation grant of £3 per scholar, 
together with house and hostel for 24 boys. The School is one of those from 
= h candidates may offer themselves for Hastings Exhibitions at Nc - 

lege, Oxford. Further particulars may be obtained from J. BROATCH, 
E 1sq., Clerk to the Governors, Keswick, to whom applications must be sent on 
a a form (to be obtained from him) not later than September 10th, 1906, 


\UEEN MARY'S HIGH SCHOOL, WALSALL. 


WANTED, SENTOR MATHEMATIC ‘AL MISTRESS, able to take Sixth 
Form Mathematics. Salary £120, non-resident, 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


{ ENTLEMAN—éléve de I'Ecole Normale ‘Supéri rieure de 
Paris, musician, very good knowledge of German, ancient and modern 
literatures—would like for August and September to TRAVEL with 
LITERARY or POLITICAL MAN, or coach an Undergraduate, or teach in a 
family.- Address : DELAGE, i t Rue Vv ie aille | da _Temple, Paris. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SEC anh TARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witt on, Birminghs am. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 


for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham ; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 




















School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R.)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss F’ OwL E, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 
"N\HE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised” 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a fine position on South Coast, 
can RECEIVE on HALF TERMS to fill vacancies ONE or TWO PUPILS of 
good social position. —Address “ B. Z., * Willings, 73 Knightsbridge, S.W. 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
lL) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 











from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 
s. AGATHA’S GIRLS’ ~ SCHOOL, 
ICH ROE @, YORKSHIBRE, 


} Established in 1891 by. the Ven. AMR. Danks, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th, 
_ Apply to the Principal, Miss HUDDLESTONE. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. " etenes FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURN 
Secretary — Miss DINGWAL “Ie 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, 24th September. 


IGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS is strongly 

RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 

St. Michael’s, Blackheath. Individual care is taken of the pupils, and health 

Great Educational Advantages, Music and Languages 

specialities, Careful Physical Training. Very Healthy Situation on High 

Ground. Good Garden, and Field for Games. Prospectus, References.— 
Apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 














JRUNISHIN G HOME SCHOOL near London.—Recom- 
mended by the Countess M——h, Lady K., and others whose daughters 
were there educated. Garden; Outdoor Sports. Best advantages for 


Languages. First-rate Visiting Professors.—‘* MATER,” care of Gibson, 
54 Westbourne Grove, Loudon, 
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T MONICA’S 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Prine ipals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos ; 


Prospec tus on application. 


Miss BERVON. 





(esses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A.,, late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, aud 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in ax ddition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

_Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SC HOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd 
Patron—The Right Rev. The L ORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, 
Music School under the steee tion of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F W. Docker, and others, 
2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EA’ TON 8 UARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress— Miss WOLSELEY EWIS, B.A 
Students trained for Froebel Society's end C ‘ambridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George's Square, 5.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School a dmitted to Special Classes, 
For particulars 1 apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT- TEAC HERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

The Rectory, W arrington? 


i \OLK ESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
eld. 






Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

Great educational advants ges; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


\ MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Prov reat The Rev. Canon - IU THWELL. saly Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
ees from 66 guin 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 
(\ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 


/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 

ood education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

fries A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


Cans WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Charch 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


| | Rahasiadhaieatada HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 24th. 
QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
h 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. “y~ and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
Resident French 
Riding, Golf,— 








nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


r[\HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
ymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Bre ellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


HESHIRE—W INCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from 1 from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


A ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, 
care. —Prospectus on on application. 


\ { ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees. 
Illustrated ted Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


OT. MARGARET’ s, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress : 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combine with careful 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockev, cricket, teunis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





Trained 
Individual 








Tennis, 











HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationalamd Remedial Gun = = 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIR 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuiti ion, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply to 
Principal, Miss E. ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training College, Dunfermline. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To traiv Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fenci ing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STU DENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hou. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studente 
are trained in this College to become Seadhere of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, tasteding Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Send for Prospectus. 


YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londou 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G., MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Studenta.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


VNT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma 


2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee &£75.—Full particulars from the 


PRINCIPAL, 
he GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scho ye Hall of Residence, &c., anpy to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Bron lesbury, N 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, J ERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climat great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL of Domestic Scrence, 
Barrack Sq., Gloucester.—Training in Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, 
Dressmaking, and Needlework. National Union Examinations recognise! by 
the Board of Education. Large and commodious buildings. SPECIAL 
COURSE for Ladies in Domestic Science. Residential hostels. New Term, 
Sept. 19th.—For further particulars, apply ORGANISING SECRETARY 


LJ VERPOOL. —SUMMERFIELD, ALExaNpRA Drive. 


"Preparation 











DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fully oni ied staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if req i. 1 games. 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSUN and Miss LUC ¥ TL BNE R 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCK E “9 anil Miss SH LARI E, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excel r 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful train 
character and manners. Spec ial attention paid to health. 


YURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
kK SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in & acres of grounds. Bidu 1g an ddr ving. 





‘TEYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 

forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mivd 
in a sound body, No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 


French and Germs an & speci iality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


“ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 

Slade School, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, # Porchester 
Terrace, W. a 
4 NASTBOURNE. —ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 


4 Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principala, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tena, Hockey, &c, 
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(jpzuscs EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





Head- Mistress. Fees. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh 45 


o 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford............ .»..Miss C, I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


LL (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
EDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2nd. Entrance 
Scholarships, St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition, value £60 for three years, 
extendible to five years. School Scholarship, £30, Fees for Lectutes and 
Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classes, £25, 
—The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholar- 
ships, can be obtained from the Secretary. 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean. _ 


U Niversity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 
Jf Professor Sonnenschein, Mr. Caspari, and Mr, 











Classics ... “4 Chambers, 
English ... .. Professor Churton Collins and Mr. Macmillan, 
German ... Professor Fiedler and Dr. Sandbach. 
French Professor Bevenot, Monsieur Demey, and 
sas (vacant). 
Philosophy .. Professor Muirhead and Miss Wodehouse, 
History ... Professor Masterman and Miss Sidgwick, 
Education Professor Hughes. 
ae a Professor Sir Edward Elgar. 
eee, OF pores. Mr, Molen 
: rofessor Heath, Mr. Preece, Mr. Mc en 
Mathematics pind Mr. Griffith. 7 “ ‘ 
: rofessor Poynting, r. espear, r. 
Physics eee eee oe " Barlow, ~ De. I snning. a aa 
rofessor Frankland, Dr. Findlay, Dr. McCom- 
Chemistry bie, Dr. Murray, and Mr. Tinkler. 
Zoology Professor Bridge and Mr. Collinge. 
Botan Professor Hillhouse and Mr. West. 


Professor Lapworth, Dr. Groom, and Mr. Raw. 
Professor Burstall, Mr. Porter, Mr. Hazel, 
Mr. Gill, and Mr. Sinclair. 
.. Professor Dixon, Mr. Hummel, and Mr. Bain. 
f Professor Kapp, Dr. Morris, Mr. Kipps, and 


Mechanical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


Electrical Engineering (vacant). 

Metallurgy Professor Turner, Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Levy. 
ie Professor Redmayne, Mr. Borlase, and Mr. 

Mining Briggs. 

Brewing ... sad Professor Brown, Mr. Pope, and Mr. Robottom, 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 

Commerce ne Professor Ash ~/ 

Finance Professor Kirkaldy, 

Accounting Professor Dicksee, 


Commercial Law Mr. Tillyard. 


Spanish and Italian Seiior de Arteaga, 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Professor Llughes. Miss Clark. 
Miss Joyce. Miss Taylor. 
Mr. Roscoe, Miss Warmington, 
Mr. Milligan, Miss Sowerbutts. 
Mr. Butler. Miss Walker. 
Mr. Griffin. Miss Collie, 


The SESSION 1906-7 COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist, 1906. 

Ali Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students, 

Graduates and persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

SYLLABUSES containing full information as to University Regulations, 
Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Scholarships, &c., will be sent on application 
to the SECRETARY of the University. baat a 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


THE VICTORIA 
a, 7a Vemesee OF MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1906-7. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 2nd next. 
The following Prospectuses may be obtaiued on application to the 





Facultics of Arts and Science. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

Faculty of Law. 

Faculty of Music. 

Faculty of Commerce. 

Faculty of Theology. 

Faculty of Technology. 

Department of Education. 

Department of Engineering. 

Department of Mining. 

Department of Architecture. 

Advanced Studies in the Faculty of Arts. 
Instruction in Military Subjects. 

Dental Department. 

Pharmaceutical Department. 

Public Health and Veterinary State Medicine, 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. 
Evening Classes and Popular Courses. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTORER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England. 929 beds are in constant use; 
In-Patients last year, 13,552; Out-Patients, 209,272; Accidents, 15,719; Major 
Operations, 3,353. 

AppoiIntTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made annually; more 
than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 

ScHoLaRsHips aND Prizes.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNKO SCOTT, Warden. 

\T. MARYS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
b PADDINGTON, W. 

(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist 

The Medical School provides complete courses of iustruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
‘Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook { Curr‘culum apply to the DEAN. 











——p 


THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
ERSE SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
desire to call attention to 
THE ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SCHOOL, 
which 


PREPARES BOYS FOR THE UNIVERSITIES AND FOR PROFEs. 
SIONAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS, 





Under the Head-Mastership of Dr. ROUSE, efforts have been made to 
improve on the ordinary methods of teaching. 

Of the distinctive features of the School work, the following may be 
specially meutioned :— 


(1) Improved teaching of the Classics, resulting in a great saving of time, 
(2) Spoken French and German. 

(3) Teaching of English and English Literature in all the classes, 

(4) A carefully graded Science course. 

(5) Drawing leading up to the Engineering Tripos, 





The work of the Preparatory School is also specially suited for candidates 
for the Navy. 





A detailed Account of the Work of the School has been drawn up, and may 
together with the ordinary Prospectus, be had of the Clerk to the Governors, 


J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridge, 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
d SESSION 196-7, 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 

ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Wednesday, 
3rd October, 1906, is NOW BEING MADE, and it is particularly requested 
that eurly intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application at the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk aud Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early eqgneaten for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Uxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or Mr. 
A. DRULTT, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road. If there should be 
no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, M.A, 
Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon, 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B, 
Head-Master—CHARLES S, DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION REGINS on SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1906. 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
Civil Service and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, beautiful and 
healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus and List of Boarding-houses on application to 

THOS. J. YOUNG, F.C.LS., Secretary. 


SCHOOL 




















EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


VJASTBOURNE.—BOY 8S’ (Preparatory). 
Patron—The MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. 
Individual attention given to all Pupils. 
Six Public School Scholarships gained last year, 
Head-Master’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For Prospectus, Views, &c., address Nevill House. 


Vroronts COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th. 


Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Bromsgrove. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


‘OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, near BOURNEMOUTH.— 
kK) Mr. G. MEAKIN, Pembroke Lodge, PREPARES not more than 30 BOYS 
for the leading Public Schools, Fees moderate. Climate sunny and bracing. 
Gravel soil, Delicate boys specially cared for. Games. Sea- bathing. Special terms 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Reference permitted to the Bishop of London. 


‘\T HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST. Boys7 ’ It. oa methods of iustruction. 
*rincipals : 

Rev. J. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. 8S. JOHNSON, M.A, Cantab. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr. 


| gg ve TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 





























ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th 
tou 7th. Open to boys joining September 21st, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs, Five 
Koarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 
Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 
Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 








Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head- Master. 
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ete AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipent—The LARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-owners, hantaqeets, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
arming and Colonial Branch. ° 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions, Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as One Year's Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.RB., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 








UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tious. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. ag advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military.Oflicers aud Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
HIGWELL SCHOOL.—Chairman of Governors, Col. 
the Right Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, C.V.O., M.P. Head-Master, 
Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Hon, Canon of St, Albans. 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, with List of Scholarships, &c., for 
Michaelmas Term. 
LANDUDNO, 


On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 








TAN-Y-BRYN.—Preparatory School. 
Inspection cordially invited,.— 





OM E GL 2. © .d. 
Competent and Experienced Instruction, with watchful care. A few 
BOYS only are RECEIVED in a most healthy district near London. Large 


house. Spacious grounds.—‘ GRADUATE,” care of J. and J. Paton, 


143 Cannon Street, London. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions opeu to all boys under 
]4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. “ ee dee 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply 8. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough. 


WLENALMON D. 


the New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN next SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Revereud the WARDEN, Trinity College, 


Glenalmond, Perth, N salted 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School —Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 
OROOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
kh) Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Splendid premises in high and 























Unqualified success with boys of this class. 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &. Numbers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and farther details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 





‘\TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, conducted by E. GRIERSON, a self-cured stammerer of 30 years’ 
experience. Public-school boys and adults received.—Address, Acomb House, 
Kedford; or 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Sauare, London, W. 





'\TAMMERING.—The severest and most obstinate cases 
Ss can now be perfectly and permanently cured by one who has cured 
himeelf after stammering for 10 years. Interview on written application, — 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


= 








FOREIGN. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE. 
Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. All advan. 


tages. Physical training and Winter sports. Highly recommended,— 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September. 


EIMAR, PENSIONAT EDINA.—Mrs. GRAY and 

Friulein BEHM RECEIVE a few ENGLISH GIRLS along with 

their German Pupils for a six months’ course of German, commencing 

October Ist. Seenth. Drawing, Music (Violin and ’Cello); very good Concerts, 
Opera, aad Drama.—Prospectus and references. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.— Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical ‘Tripos), Pembroke School. Brnges. 


NERMAN (purest Hanoverian) THOROUGHLY 
TAUGHT. School established 1875. Parisian French, Music, Painting, 
&c., excellent. Recommended by Miss Soulsby and others. Escort middle of 
August.—Apply, Fraulein CROME-SCHWIENING, KI, Hehlenerstr., Celle, 
Hannover, or Miss B. MARTLEY, Martley, Worcester, for information. 
}{eEnce SCHOOL HOME for Young Gentlemen, 
tCAEN (Normandy).—Private tuition in French and all other 
Subjects. Family life. English comfort. Attendance at a Protestant 
fEnglish or Freneh) church. Inclusive fees : £32 a term, £290 a year, NEXT 
ERM begins September 20th.—Apply to Professor L, BASCAN, 














IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. PhD, 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), late Head- 

Master of Appleby School, PREPARES PUPILS for the University, 
Army, and other Examinations, Special opportunities for learning French 
and German.—Summer Address : Chemin de la Citadelle 4, 


(CHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 





LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Viol lio), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cooker {skilled chef) and of Decsmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss €UNNICK, Dieppe. 

EUILLY, PARIS.— Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 

COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visitin 
Masters. Galleries, Concerts. Tennis, dancing, fencing. — Address tile 
September 15th, care of F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


JARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL, in 
Paris. Excellent Education. First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, 
Painting, Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, 
fencing, gymnasium. Practical Neoreg | nd Dressmaking.—Miss Metherell is 
in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can arrange to see parents. 

















—_—_—_»— 











SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION, 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elucational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-ciass BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England aud on the Coutiueut.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without , ae to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ryVO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
std., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a ee i OF Bo TTT aCe & SB. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
Mortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. per annum. 

Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. JOHNSON, Town Clerk, 
or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. 


myYPEWRITING WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 104, r 1,000 words. Further par- 
ticulars on application. —Miss NICHOLSON, Fr Liord Square, London, WC. 


PRETTY (Nearly New) SIAMESE PHAETON for 

SALE, built for cob 15 hands; or would make suitable exchange Ju. 
Governess Car to fit cob 13 hands 2 inches.—Box 11, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 




















W 4dteD. SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIBS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs. 


Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CIIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, aud Light Baths, &c. 
_RESIDENT PILYSICIAN. 


goer. tat [2 2 8. 
Fifty Licensed INNS aud HOTELS under control of P.RHLA, Ltd., 


Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Seud for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


£9 9%. NORWEGIAN FJORD CRUISES 
on the 8S.¥. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,273). 
Departures :— August 18th ; September Ist. 
£11 6s, 64, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, PALERMO, 
and NAPLES, September 22nd. 
£5 58. LUCERNE TOURS, also CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, MONTANA. 
__H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. td. ; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery,— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfeld, London. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS im Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITALLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
Tims, 1/5, 23, 4/6 (post-free).— 
d, Shetieli 








Sandringham. 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1596, 
F.RS, and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crook 
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Smoke 


PLAYER’S 
“MILD” 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 


A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old 
Virginian tobacco, possessing a ‘‘smoothness” and “sweetness” 
unapproached by any similar priced Cigarette now before the public. 


3d. 10 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


per Packet of 








THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 





MAPLE & CO 


FACILE PRINCEPS IN FURNISHING 


REFINED TASTE 


AT 


MODERATE COST 
ACRES 


of Floor Space with Furnishing Pro- 
ductions from all parts of the world, 
from the least expensive to the most 
eostly varieties. The maximum value is 
offered, and everything marked in plain 
figures. There is 


NOTHING COMPARABLE TO THIS_ ELSE. 
WHERE IN THE WORLD. 


LONDON 


3I 3! 


PARIS 





OOK BARGAINS.—AlIl new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 10s,; 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, Last Edition, half morocco, £6 5s. net, for £5; 
Landor, China and the Allies, 2 vols., 30s., for 9s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 
12s, vols., Illustrated, £7 10s.; Traill’s Social England, Illustrated Edition, 
6 vols., £6 net, for £4 4s. ; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s. ; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &., 15s.; Alken's 
British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s. ; Burlington Club Mezzotint 
Portraits, folio, £7 7s. ; Seebohm’s Birds Siberia, 12s., for 6s. ; Pratt's Flowering 
Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 








BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 
C, F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 





Established 25 years. 





ARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., Illus. 

16 gs.; Dod’s Peerage, 1905 (10s, 6d.), 3s. 6d.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols. half-mor,, 

16 gs.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Dorian Gray, 10s. 6d.; Burke’s Family 
Records, 1897 (42s.), 9s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Orders promptly exe- 
cuted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants ,21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcludwg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





GOLDER’S GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out 
grounds about half-an-hour’s drive from 
Oxford Circus, Large Chapel, with Two- 
manual Organ, available for any form of 
Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the 
permanent deposit of Urns and Monu- 
ments. 


LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free on 
application to the Secretary. 


Offices: 324 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: “CREMATORIUM,” London. 


THE “LITTLE GRIPPER” 
GARDEN WALKING STICK 
(recommended by Queen, Field, &c.) cuts and holds 
flowers, prunes, and draws weeds without stoop or 
stretch. Consists of bamboo, with lever at one 
end, working jaws at the other by wire down centre, 
very lightand strong. Saves backache, soiled hands, 
and trampled beds. Price 5s. (7s. 6d. plated), of 
any Ironmonger, or post-free from A. C. HARRIS, 
Dept. 6, Howard Road, Leicester. Special terms to 
Clergy & Bazaars. Money returned if not approved, 











Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street, 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” 


I Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Business Letters should be addressed 
Office, 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous, 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock, 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GuIngzAgS 
POBBe oc cocccccccccosceccccccees £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......... 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... s & 8 ¢ 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
Page) ccccccccccccccccccccce 8 8 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .......cecseeees £16 16 0 
Inside Page ..... Seesoeseocees 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8&. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof pags, 
168. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE in ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
of the United King- yearly. terly. 
om ove eve » £1 86...0143...0732 
Including postage to any 
of the Exglish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, 


Japan, &c, wo «=0soo(sd 28 G.,, O16 3... 082 
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Mr. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing that 


pe will publish next week 
A 


NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. F. A. STEEL 


(Author of “On the Face of the Waters”’) 


ASOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London : 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For AUGUST contains 


Land for Military Training. 
An Appeal and a Suggestion. 
By Colonel G. K. Scorr Moncnuerr, C.LE., B.E. 


The Unexpected. 





By Jacn Lonpox, 
Chaps. 4-5. 

By Nei Muwro. 
Folk, Fish, and Flowers in Monte- 


negro. 
By Right Hon. Sir Hexsert Maxwe tt, Bart. 


“ White Vi’lets.” 


The Daft Days.— 


By E. Garra Fer, 


The Sweetheart Sweep. 
By Sir J. GeorGe Scort, K.C.1.E. 


= peepee. By ALrrep Nores, 
“The Times” History of the War in 
South Africa.—II. 


On Heather-Burning. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Sura, K.C.B. 


Crofters, Past and Present. 
The Military Obligations of Empire. 


The Church of England, the Schools, 
and the Lords. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFA 
Regent Street & chaneciée, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
hild 
CAMBRIC Sasser 20°." | tates S900: 
Gents’ 3/6 ., Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Meus. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLeaverR have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES 


SAMELES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 











FREE, 
Fish Napkins, ‘ol per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
4 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 1144, each. Real irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
. . per yard. Linen 
Price Lists Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each, Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, Sid. per yard, Strong 
TABLE yo0% 
HOUSE 
Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


ards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
eae wail Roller towelling, 3d. 
ce Lists DAMASK 
per doz. 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 18380, 








Paid-up Capital .. ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .. "£l ,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on applicatio~- 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 





READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
AUGUST, 1906. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

A PLEA FOR MAINTAINING OUR BATTLESHIP 
PROGRAMME, By Axruvur Ler, , (late 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 

A VISIT TO THE CHICAGO STOCK-YARDS. 
By ApoL_pue Sara. 

THE ORGANISERS OF DISASTER. 

-arliamentary Hand. 

PRUSSIA AND GERMANY IN THE NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY. By Prof. Meinecxe. 


By an Old 


TWO POET LAUREATES ON LIFE. By W. H. 
Ma.uLock. 

**OPSONIC”’ TREATMENT AND TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. By E. W. Morris. 


SALMON RIVERS AND TROUT STREAMS, 


JaRL Hopason. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, By A. Mavnice Low. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF PICTURE PRICES. 
By W. Rozerts. 


THR CARLEC LEAGUE AND ITS OPERATIONS. 
y Vier. 


Tae ART OF INVESTMENT. By R. M, 

"AYNE. 

GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. 
_LONDON, 8.W. 


By 


HORNE 


JAMES, 


From Her to Him: 


A Story in Verse. 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, 
M.D. 
READY AUGUST ist. 
Price 2s. 6d, 


CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & CO. 


THE AUTHOR’ s_ HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 


LYTD., 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 


Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 


Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapensaL. 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICK Ss. 


oF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary SPORTOFRIEZE 


cocour FADED COVERT 


(and 23 others). 
New “‘invisible”’ shades for sportsmen, 











Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 





Limited, 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


The SALVATION ARMY 
THE PUBLIC. 


A Religious, Social, and 
Financial Study. 


By JOHN MANSON. 


6s. 


ABRIDGED CONTENTS, 


CHAP. 

. THE TEST OF SUCCESS. 

Il, THE ARMY’S ** SUCCESS” IN LONDON, 

Ill, “SOCIAL” WORK AND RELIGIOUS 
FUNDS. 

IV. CORPS FINANCE AND THE PUBLIC. 

V. THE HIGH FINANCE OF SALVATIONISM, 

VI. THE WORKING OF THE ‘*SOCIAL” 
SCHEME. 


**SOCIAL” PROMISES AND PERFORM- 
ANCES. 

. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SALVATIONISM. 
. THE CONVERSIONS OF SALVATIONISM, 
X. THE GOVERNMENT OF SALVATIONISM, 
. THE ARMY'S TREATMENT OF OFFICERS. 
. THE TRUST DEEDS OF THE ARMY, 

- CONCLUSION, 


APPENDICES. 


THE ARMY’S *“*FOUNDATION DEEDS” 
(Copies). 
II. THE ARTICLES OF WAR. 
Ill, THE FIELD OFFICER'S ENGAGEMENTS. 
IV. LIQUIDATION OF THE S, A. BUILDING 
ASSOCIATION. 
V. THE ARMY’S TREATMENT OF OFFICERS: 
Statement and Letters. 
VI. SALVATIONIST STATISTICS. 
INDEX. a 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Ltd.: 
LONDON, 


— 


VII. 


ad 





Mr. ‘Arnold Fairbairns’ List. 


EVERYMAN: A MORALITY. 
With 12 Full-page and other Ilustra- 
tions by AMBROSE DUDLEY, 4to, 


3s, 6d. net. 


THE EPISCOPAL ARMS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
36 Full-page Coloured Plates with the 
correct Blazons, and Introductory Note 
by AN OFFICER OF ARMS, 4to, 


cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 


STRONGHOLDS OF THE BARONS 
50 Full-page Plates, with Descriptive 
Text by J. 1VO BALL, M.A, 4to, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


TUSCAN FOLK-LORE & SKETCHES 
By ISABELLA M. ANDERTON., 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


“A curious and fascinating collection that well 
deserves the attention of those who appreciate the 
signilicance of folk-lore.’’—Morning Post, 


FAIRBAIRNS, 
LONDON, 


ARNOLD 
20 CHEAPSIDE, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where the is “kK” Boot 
Senn: sy, any high-class Stor e will obtain from 
* Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 
66 K ” 


SHOES. 
[PStalns 


E.C. 


10 





and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackerar. 








The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLATIONfor BEF RLEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
| (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Ofttice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 

hould be sent. Tr Messrs, BARCLAY aad 
co. 1 Pall Mall East, S, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, BUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN. 


Subscriptions opened from any date. 
Terms per Annum. 
$8 Volumes in the Country; or £3 30 
\e2 20 


6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 
4 Volumes in the Country; or 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs j 
1. Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 10 
1. Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d. 
Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subseriptions can also 
be entered. 


SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A 


VERY LOW RATE. 
PARCEL POST DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at a 
Terms on application. 


or 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION, 


ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 


LIBRARY will permit. List on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Roap, 8.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


JUST OUT. 
“SALINE | STIMULATION : 
+ ne 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


“PLAIN DINNERS: a Help to a Uric-Acid-Free Diet.” 
6d. net. Postage ld. 


** This is one of the best practical guides to Dr. Haig's diet that we have yet 
seen.” —Vegetarian Messenger. 
From the Author: ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Centra 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopz and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
you can obtain the 


LARGEST FIXED SUM 


in the 


LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED ................0.. £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





with Remarks on a Common III.” 
Postage 1d. 











Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 








BOOTH LINE TOURS 
TO PORTUGAL AND MADEIRA. 


R.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, Liverpool, 30th July; London, Ist August. 


14 days £12, 25 days £16 to £20. First-class throughout, including all 
necessary travelling and hotel expenses. Knowledge of language unneces- 
sary. Sailings every 10 days. 

Apply 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. London, or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 16 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 18, 6d, each, By post, 18. 9d, 





| 


To-day’s Issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” 


contains a full descriptive account, illustrated 
with photographs, of the 


Rifle Club . Field - Day 


held on the Surrey Downs on Saturday last. This 
article and the illustrations cannot fail to be of 
interest and value to all members of Rifle Clubs, 
Besides this article, “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN” contains the following 


descriptive Essays, many of them illustrated ;— 


AN OLD CHALK-PIT. 

THE REPORT OF THE BUTTER TRADES COMMITTEE, 
A COUNTRY LETTER FROM IRELAND. 

THE ECLIPSE STAKES AT SANDOWN (Illustrated). 
LORDS v. COMMONS AT BISLEY (Illustrated). 

THE BLACK-HEADED GULL (Illustrated). 

THE STARS OF BETHLEHEM (Illustrated). 

MORE ANIMAL STORIES. : 

MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS (Illustrated). 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE WEEK 
is of Lord Iveagh. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY’ GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to ite 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural Hislory, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, - Facts of 
Interest to Herse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hinte 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,”’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘WATERLOO LIBRARY.’ 


“Dr. Doyle’s fascinating story.’’—DAILY NEWS. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. THIRD AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


UNCLE BERNAC: a memory oF THE EmPiRE 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘ Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle's 
Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey coat, it must take 
rauk before anything he written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. 
It reaches everywhere a high literary level.” 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION (Third Edition) NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


DAILY GRAPHIC,—* One of the most delightful books of the year.” 
LAYMAN,—“ Full of charm and beauty and daintiness.”’ 
GUARDIAN.—“ We have nothing but praise for Mr, Benson's book.” 


AUGUSTUS AUSTEN LEIGH 


Provost of King’s College, Cambridge: a Record of College Reform. 
Edited by WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ A very simple and unaffected record of the life of a man who 
was not only singularly blameless and modest, but was enabled to effect one of 
the wost far-reaching and notable educational reforms of the century.” 


SALTED ALMONDS. 


By F. ANSTEY. second impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—“It is Mr. Anstey’s distinction to be always fresh, 
always new...... ‘Salted Almonds’ is everyone's dish.” 
TRIBUNE,.—“ Full of good fun and most enjoyable.” 


CLEMENCY SHAFTO. 
By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, 
Author of “John Lott’s Alice,” ‘A November Cry,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—***‘ Clemency Shafto’ is very much above the average 
in point of ability. It is thoughtful, well written, and very interesting. There 
are passages in it which reach a lofty mark, and are full of high feeling.” 


AMELIA & THE DOCTOR. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8¥0, 6s. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


. nnn el We think ‘ Amelia and the Doctor’ one of Mr, Hutchinson's 
st novels. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Pleasant, fresh, and fragrant.” 

— Hutchinson's pretty idyll is as sweet as English air can 
make it.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





A NOTE TO THE BOOKISH. 
IF YOU WISH TO ESCAPE 


from commercialism and machine-made uni- 
formity in books write for a prospectus of the 
Wellwood Books. The editions are limited, 
Two are ready: (1) **A Book of English 
Sonnets,” including many copyright examples 
by distinguished living poets, 535 copies on 
hand-made paper at 12s, Gd, net (by post, 
12s. 10d.); and 10 copies on Japanese Velium 
at £2 28. ne’. (2) “ Odes, Sonnets, and La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” by John Keats 
500 copies on hand-made paper at 3s, 6d, 
net (by post, 3s. 94.); and 15 copies on 
Japanese Vellum at 10s, Gd. net (by post, 
108, 9d.) 


S. WELLWOOD (Dept. E), 34 Strand, London. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 


of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
Edited by ANTOINETTE M. MACKENZIE. 
The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most 
— for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 
the world. 





Price 1s. Quarterly; 4s. per annum, post-free. 





Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 





J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY.—Is. net. 


TWO SPEECHES 


Delivered in Parliament on March 8th and July 12th, 1906, 


ON THE POLICY OF THE ARMY 


By the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, MP, 
Secretary of State for War. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Newspaper cuttings are ill things to keep and 
refer to, and both supporters and critics of Mr. Haldane’s scheme will be glad 
of this convenient and well-printed pamphlet. It is more than a pamphlet, 
indeed, it is a book.” 


A New Series of Biographical —— ~~ contributed by Writers prominent 
both in Science and in Literature, dealing with the Lives and Works of 
noted English Men of Science. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 


Edited by D. J. REYNOLDS GREEN, F.R.S., F.L.S. Cloth, gilt top, and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


LATEST VOLUME. 
GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daypon Jackson, F.LS. 


The Scotsman says :—‘* An animated and interesting record...... A noteworthy 
accession to the popular series in which it appears.” 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


HERBERT SPENCER, By Prof. J. AntHvur THomson, M.A. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—“ An interesting study...... Of great value.” 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. THorre,C.B, F.RS. 


The Tribune says :—“ Prof. Thorpe is to be congratulatéd on an excellent 
piece of work. Itis a worthy addition to an admirable series.” 


NEARLY READY. 
THOMAS H. HUXLEY. By Prof. Arnsworts Davis. 
SIR W. H. FLOWER. By Prof. R. Lypexker, F.R.S. 
Descriptive Prospectus post-free. 











DENT’S New, Complete, and Unabridged Edition of the 


ROMANCES OF DUMAS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


VICOMTE DE SBRAGELONNE. #/ vols. (Including 
*‘ Bragelonne,” “ Louise de Vallitre,” and “‘ The Iron Mask.”) 
Please write for Prospectus and List of Volumes, 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 





mumer THE BOOKMAN ..rn 


CONTENTS: 


An Important Article on Walter Pater.by Professor 
Saintsbury, with a Separate Presentation Plate Portrait. 


Many interesting Reviews, including :—Philosophy at Oxford. 
By Professor Sorley.—Robert Owen. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.—The ‘‘Times” History of the War in South 
Africa. By Lieut.-Col. W. H. James—Nicephorus. By 
R. C. Lehmann.—Scott’s Favourite River. By W. S. 
Crockett—A Canadian Poet. By A. St. John Adcock.— 
The Cambridge Modern History. By C. Grant Robert- 
son.—Baudelaire. By Stephen Reynolds.—The Religion 
of Nature. By Edward Thomas. 


The Choice of Books—Alexander Pope. By Ranger. With 
Illustrations. 

Numerous Illustrations and Portraits.—News Notes and 
Comments on Literary Topics of the Month.—Short 
Reviews. of the Best Recent Novels.—A List of the 
New Books of the Month. With Short Critical Notes. 


The Bookman Prize Competitions, &c., &e. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1906. 
Aw Awo.o-Russun Ensrexte: Some Practica Consiperations. By 
Victor E. Marsden. 
Kant aNp THE Buppua. By W.S. Lilly. 
Cuartes Lever. By Lewis Melville. 
Tue Hiener Eovcation or Worxtxne Mew. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Dora GREENWELL: eR Poems. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. 
Exoianp, Becarom, ann Hon.anp. By Y. 
Rirvatists and THE Rorat Commission. By H. P. Russell, 
Tae Foture or tar Countr Court. By his Honour Judge Parry. 
Prerre Connett.e: a Domestic Extoma. By Maurice Gerothwohl. 
Tue Exeuisn Stace is tae Erouteenta Century.—Ill. By H. B. Irving. 


Loca Frsaxce. By John Holt Schooling. 
Joun Stoant Miu. By Francis Gribble. . 
“Tur ComMeRCIALISATION OF LiTeRaTURE” anp THe LireRaRy Aceyt, By 


One of Them. 
Tue Questiox. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. 
Tue Wuietwinp. Book III, Chaps. 6-8. By Eden Phillpotts. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
(1) Mr. Litty ayp tae Survivat-Vatus or Cuastirr. By C. W. 
Saleeby, M.D. 
(2) Ma. Marrocx’s Critique. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
ON’ MONDAY. 








THE TREASURE 
OF HEAVEN. 


A ROMANCE OF RICHES. 


BY 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 








With Frontispiece PORTRAIT of the AUTHOR. 


Price 6s. 








SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
STAPLE INN. Customs House, Wool Court, 


and Inn of Chancery. By E. WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. The Extra- 


ordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, Landhof- 
meisteur of Wurtemberg. By Marre Hay. 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. By Joun 


Fyvir, Author of “Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” &c. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF WARWICK SCHOOL. 


By A. F. Leacn. With many Illustrations and Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


ANIMAL HEROES. By Ervesr Txompson 


Seron, Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” “Lives 
of the Hunted,” “Monarch the Big Bear,” &, With 200 
Illustrations, 6s. net. 


THE POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. By George M,. TrevELYAN. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Editions of MARY JOHNSTON’S FAMOUS NOVELS 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


Portrait of the Author. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. With 


Frontispiece, 


With Frontispiece 


NEW EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By René 


Vattery Rapor. Translated by Mrs. R. L. Devonsurnz. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO,, Limited, 








MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S LIST, 


Lord ROBERTS Recommends 
You to Read it! 


NOW READY.—Price 6s. 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUxX’s 
STARTLING BOOK, 


THE INVASION 
OF IoIo. 


With a Full Account of THE 
SIEGE OF LONDON. 


BY 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


Naval Chapters by H. W. WILSON. 
Preface by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS. 

















N.B.—This is the most intensely interesting work which 
Mr. Le Queux has yet written, and the Publisher 
anticipates that the version he has issued in book 
form will create an enormous sensation. Lord 
Roberts contributes a preface, in which he advises 
every one who has the welfare of the British Empire 
at heart to read Mr. Le Queux’s remarkable story. 





The Novels for the Holidays 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
“BETTER THAN SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


RAFFLES, The Amateur Cracksman, 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 
Daily Telegraph.— Hats off to Raffles.” 


**A Fine Romance which all England is reading.” 


THE GREY DOMINO. 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ There is the material for a fine romantic 
slay in Mrs. de Crespigny’s admirable story.” 
Daily Mail.—* A brisk romance.” 


REAL GOOD STORIES. 


WHISPERS ABOUT WOMEN. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of “The Man Who Was Good,” &c, 
Outlook.—* Not a dull page.” 


Globe.—* Well worth reading.” 
Daily Mail.—* We heartily recommend this book.” 


AN ENTHRALLING STORY. 


THE HOUSE IN SPRING GARDENS 


By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of “The Rome Express,” &o, 


Daily Telegraph.—* We feel quite relieved when we remember 
that by this time the house in Spring Gardens is probably pulled 
down.” 

Standard,—“ This quick, vivid, pulsating story is bound to be 
well received.” 





16 JAMES STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





London : EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW LIST 


A POWERFUL NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN WARD, PREACHER.” 
THE AWAKENING OF HELENA 
RICHIE. 


By MARGARET DELAND. _ Illustrated, 6s. 


A powerful novel concerning a young and beautiful woman, whose defiance 
of moral law brings tragedy into a peaceful New England village, 








BESS OF THE WOODS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 6s. 
“The most spirited open-air romance that has been produced since ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’” 


THE SPOILERS OF THE NORTH. 


By REX BEACH. [ilustrated, 6s. 


“The plot is fine both in detail and construction. There is not a dull 
moment for the enthralled reader.”—Daily Telegraph, 


PINCH POTTY AND CO. 
By W. G YARCOTT. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


*Excruciatingly funny...... Full of genuine fun from beginning to end.” 
—Western Morning News, 


EVE’S DIARY. 


By MARK TWAIN. Profusely Illustrated, 2s. net; 


post-free, 2s. 4d. 


A companion volume to “ Adam’s Diary,” over whi h thousands of readers 
are still laughing. 


THE DAWN IN RUSSIA, 
By H. W. NEVINSON. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. aet; post-free, 7s. 11d. 


The finest book about Bussia ever written by an Englishman.” 
—Sunday Sun. 


A MODERN SLAVERY. 
By H. W. NEVINSON., Illustrated, 6s. 


Dealing with the Present Slave Trade in Portuguese 
West Africa. 


“It awakens the imagination and stirs us to feel the necessity for action.” 
Tribune, 


A QUEEN OF QUEENS AND 
THE MAKING OF SPAIN. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, 
Author of “ The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance.” 
Demy Svo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


“Supplies an agreeably written popular account of the Moorish power in 
Spain, the rise of the Christian Kingdom, and tells the splendid life-story of 
Isabelle of Castile.”—Globe. 


SPECIAL FICTION NUMBER, 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 


for AUGUST contains: 


A HORSE’S TALE. 


A Great New Story by 
MARK TWAIN. Llustrated. 


HENRY JAMES on NEWPORT. 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S Story, 
THE ANARCHIST. 


Also Contributions by 


W. D. HOWELLS, ALICE BROWN, 
W. L. ALDEN, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
R. K. DUNCAN, &c, 


AND ADORNED THROUGHOUT witha 
WEALTH OF THE FINEST ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERLES—New Vel. 


DORSET. 


By SIR FREDERICK TREVES, 
Bart., G.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. 
Illustrated by Josera Pennett. Extra Crown §8vo, 6s. 


FIELD,—* This volume, in literary style and happy illustrations by the 
artist, is one of the very best of the series.” 








THE GARTER MISSION TO 
JAPAN. 
By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 


Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GREAT BOWLERS & FIELDERS: 


Their Methods at a Glance. 
By GEORGE W. BELDAM and CHARLES B. FRY. 


With Contributions by F. BR. Srorrorra, B. J. T. Bosanguet, R. O. Scuwarz 
on Bowling ; and G. L. Jessor on Fielding. Illustrated by 464 Action- 
Photographs, Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE,—* To those who would pluck out the heart of a 
Spofforth’s mystery, or fathom the secret of a Richardson's irresistibility, a 
book has come which should be worth its weight in gold.” 

e*. Lilustrated Prospectus post-free on application. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” &c. Tlustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD.—“ The story is, in every respect, a remarkable achievement. 
It pulsates with life, and its account of how little Cynthia rose to the beauty 
of womanhood and to the crowning glory of her sex is so deep and rich and 
intimate that it might even have been written by George Meredith.” 

NATION (New York).—* He may fitly be compared to Thackeray.” 

GLOBE,—“ ‘ Coniston’ is one of the few novels of the day that attain great 
excellence by distinctive ability. It bas rare literary merit, and embodies a 
study of human nature that has an extraordinarily penetrating quality.” 


THE ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 
No. XI. Session 1904-5. Crown 4to, 2ls. net. [ Tuesday, 
The Contents include:—The Palace of Knossos and its Dependencies : 
Provisional Report for 1905. By A, J. Evans.—Honorary Statues in Ancient 
Greece. By M. K. Weisu.—Boundary and Mortgage Stones. By H. J. W. 
TILLyarpD.—A Visit to Skyros, By R. M. Dawkins.—Laconia: Excavations 
at Angelona, Geraki, Thalamae, &c. By A. J. B. Wace and F. W, Hasioce.— 
A Votive Relief to Asclepius. By G. P. Brzamtivos.—An Apollo Inscription 
from Delium. By Prof. KoxaLp Burrows.—Palaikastro;: Excavations in 
1905. By R. M. Dawkins, R. C. Bosanquer, and C, HM, Hawes.—Cretan 
Palaces and Aegean Civilisation. By D. Macnenzig, &c. 


A SYSTEM OF APPLIED OPTICS. 

Being a Complete System of Formule of the Second Order, and the Founda- 
tion of a Complete System of the Third Order, with Examples of their 
Practical Application. By H. Denyis Taytor. 4to, 30s, net. 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 
PartI, The Seven Against Thebes. The Persians, By Arruus 8, War, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








SOCIALISM. A Summary and Interpretation of 


Socialist Principles. By Joun Sparco. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


FROM COTTON FIELD TO THE 
COTTON MILL. 


A Study of the Industrial Transition in North Carolina, By Ho.tayp 
Tuompson, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
Illustrated. Price ls. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 
First Instalment of a New Story by 


A. E. W. MASON, M.-P., 
RUNNING WATER. 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS: Notre-Dame, ParisCathedral of 
St. Denis—St. Etienne-du-Mont: by Evizaneru BR. Penwewn, 
Pictures by Joseru Penne, 

And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s, 








JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s, 6d, Annual Subscription, post-free, ls, 
Contents for JULY. 

Srupies 1x THE Jewisu Litrurcy. By Dr. I. Elbogen.—Tuz Anranic 
Portion oF THE Carrno Genrzau at CampripGe (Thirteenth Article). By 
Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—Tue Brestav RapeinicaL Conrernence, By the Rev. 
Dr. D. Philipson.—Twe Itinerary oF Bensamin or Tupeta (Concluded), 
With Facsimiles. By Marcus N, Adler.—Gronic Responsa, By Prof. Lows 
Ginsberg.—AsuToRETH, THE GopDESS OF THE ZipoNiaANS. By G. H. Skip- 
with.—Norres on Oxvp Testament History. V., Meribath-Kadesh. By 
Stanley A. Cook.—CriricaL Notice: Guyssure anp Srassorr’s “ Henrew 
IntumMinateD MSS.” By the Bev. G. Margoliouth.—Nores on J. Q. R., 
XVIIL, 399 ff. By Prof. A, Marx.—Bipitiocraray or Heprmaica anv 
Jupaica, April-June, 1906, ByI. A. 


MACMILLAN and OO, Lid, London, 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society, 
Founded 1830. | 


stains 39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
E.0, 








FUNDS - - 2; MILLIONS. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Hon. MARK F. NAPIER, Chairman. 
Sir GEORGE BARTLEY, K.C.B., Deputy-Chairman. 


W. H. BYAS, Esq. ARTHUR K. THARP, Esq. 
Captain J. H. EDWARDS-HEATHCOTE, D.L., J.P. Cc. J. TODD, Esq., D.L., C.C. 
E. MURRAY IND, Esq,, D.L., J.P. Sir HENRY W. TYLER. 


G. ERNEST TABOR, Esq. Colonel ERNEST VILLIERS, A.D.O. 








The Society transacts ALL FORMS OF LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY BUSINESS 
and offers facilities for advances upon, or the purchase of, 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDUCATIONAL To make ABSOLUTE provision for School and 
11 E &c. 
ENDOWMENTS. College Expenses, &c 


Features. (1.) Premiums cease at death of parent (or guardian), the benefits, 
nevertheless, being secured to the child. 



















(2.) Should the child die, the premiums paid are returned. 


(3-) No medical examination required, either of the parent (or 
guardian) or the child. 


EXAMPLE. 


A parent (or guardian) of 35 next birthday by paying an annual premium of £34 8s 2d. can secure 
£100 per annum for six years commencing on the 16th birthday of a child of 2 next birthday. The 
maximum number of premium payments would be 14, but should the parent (or guardian) die 
after paying one premium only no further premiums would be required. Should the child die 
before age 16 the whole of the premiums paid would be returned, or between age 16 and 21—when one 
or more instalments of the sum assured would have been paid—a proportionate refund would be made 
varying from five-sixths in the 17th year to one-sixth in the 21st. For instance, should death occur in the 
2oth year, £400 of the Endowment would have been paid and there would be in addition a refund of one- 


third of the premiums paid—viz., £160 11s. 5d. 





All information on application to— 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A. 


Actuary and Manager. 
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